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Let me not to the marriage of true minds 

A dmit impediments. Love is not love 

Which alters when it alteration finds, 

Or bends with the remover to remove : 

no! itisa/n ever-fixed m>a/i'k 

That looks on tempests amd is never shaken : 

It is the sta/r to every wa/ndervng ba/rk, 

Whos^s worth 's unknown, although his height be taken, 

Lov^s not Timers fool, though rosy tips and cheeks 

Within his bending sicMe^s compass come : 

Love alters not with his brief hov/rs and weeks, 

But bea/rs it ou,t even to the edge of doom. 

If this be error a/nd upon me proved, 

I never writ, nor no ma/n ever loved, 

Shakespeake. 
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CHAPTEE X. 



YOUNG FOLK DISPOSE. 



She had said to him with a pretty pretence 
of mystery, lowering her eyebrows, raising 
her eyes, and holding up her finger wamingly, 
as if to imply that the greatest secrecy was 
imperative, ' You shall have a surprise to- 
night. Hush, do not breathe a word, for it 
may be overheard. I am the Mystic Maiden 
of the Wilderness ; you are the forlorn 
knight lost in the maze, and I am luring 
you on to what fate you know not, care not, 
for you are desperate, and I — am very 
bQautiful ! ' 
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4 A HEARTS PROBLEM. 

Then she burst into a laugh as she 
observed his expr^sioa kA uneasy wonder. 
He did not know whether to enter into her 
burlesque humour or to attempt to change it. 
He, like her fsither, had felt that her 
merriment had been only assumed as a mask 
for some other emotion, and a strange note 
in her present laughter made him sure of it. 

They were walking across the lawn, he 
somewhat grave, she glancing coquettishly at 
him, and apparently much amused. 

'I suppose that is part of your play,' 
he rejoined, smiling. ' The last words of the 
speech are excellent because they are true.' 

*Ah, but true things are not always 
excellent or pleasant. I pass the compliment 
because it is in your part to say nice things 
which are not true. How funny you look ! 
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YOUNG FOLK DISPOSE. 5 

Have I taken you away too soon from the 
delights of the intellectual feast which I 
believe gentlemen always indulge in when 
released from the benumbing presence of 
womankind ? ' 

'Your satire is undeserved. I am glad 
to be your attendant.' 

*And to endure my folly, you would 
have added, but that would not have suited 
your part. Were you ever at the Surrey 
Theatre?' 

'Yes; were you?' 

'Often; and I remember the grand 
sensation scenes, and the fine way the heroes 
spoke, and their valorous deeds, and the 
pantomimes, and the oranges and the nuts we 
were requested not to crack during the 
performance — oh, it was just — -just — ^lovely ! ' 
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* I see ; it is a melodramatic burlesque 
you are meditating.' 

* Burlesque, indeed ! I am in earnest, and 
everybody must be the same.' 

* Quite right. The more serious we 
appear to be, the more ridiculous we shall 
be to the spectators. It is the very essence 
of burlesque that the performer should 
seem unconscious of any buffoonery in his 
conduct.' 

* It should not be difficult ; we make fools 
of ourselves every day without knowing it.' 

Here there was a distant note of sadness 
wHch seemed a strange undertone in a life 
surrounded by all the tangible requirements 
of happiness. 

' Some of us cannot help it.' 

' None of us can, I am afraid. Did you 
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ever settle in your own mind why we 
laugh at a clown squashing a stuffed baby 
when we should scream if it were a real 
one?' 

' There are many profound reasons ; but 
the simplest one is that we know it is 
a jest.' 

' Ah, my reason is better than that. It 
is because we delight to ridicule the things 
which frighten us most ; and in the same 
way we sometimes take a wicked pleasure 
in .annoying those we like best Did you 
ever try to tease anybody you like very 
much?' 

* I dare say I have done it often enough 
without trying. Most people do.' 

* All people do. But I mean, did you 
ever feel yourself compelled by some evil 
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spirit to say and do things which you knew 
would be irritating, whilst you knew also 
that by-and-by you would be very sorry, 
and would have to make it up ? ' 

' As a joke, yes ; but that would only 
provoke a laugh, and there an end. No 
one would deliberately set about teasing 
another/ 

*Not deliberately, but moved by some 
wicked impulse, and with a kind of fun in 
it too, just as you have seen naughty children 
enjoy the wriggling of a worm they have 
pinned to the earth. I have.' 

* And enjoyed it? ' he inquired, laughing 
at her varying moods and inconsistencies. 

'We are forgetting our play,' she 
rejoined abruptly, as if she did not wish to 
pursue the train of thought she had started. 
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* Come, Sir Knight, return to your part. 
Here is the wilderness, and there is the open 
glade. How pretty the lights are coming 
in through the spaces and breaking the 
shadows ! ' 

' Beautiful,' he said ; but he was looking 
at her fiice, and as the soft light fell upon it 
the adjective was most apt. He was 
wondering in a dreamy way, ' Was she too 
far above him for him ever to hope to com- 
prehend her ? ' 

' Yes,' she went on, not observing his 
look, 4t would make a nice scene on the 
stage; and if we only had a few rows of 
Chinese lanterns about the bungalow, it 
would look like the enchanted home of a 
wood-nymph.' 

* Or of the Sleeping Beauty.' 
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*How happy she must have been! I 
should like to sleep a hundred years/ 

'And I should like to be the fortunate 
prince who wakened you/ 

Mabel clapped her hands and glanced at 
him with such a merry expression of 
admiration that he instantly forgot the 
earnest undertone which had been running 
through her conversation. 

' Admirable ! I see you must be my 
collaborator. We might almost have a 
rehearsal on the spot. Here is the scene, 
and who knows what marvels we might 
extemporise ? ' 

'We can scarcely play all the parts 
ourselves/ 

' We can manage the principal ones, at 
any rate ; and if we require more, there is 
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Graham, who is putting the pahn-house to 
bed : we might call him when he has 
finished work!' 

* Then, it would be as well to have some 
general idea as to what our play was to be 
about,' suggested Maurice mildly. 

' I have ever so many ideas — ^too many 
for my powers to arrange. You must help 
me.' 

* I shall try. This pretty scene ought to 
inspire us.' 

They were on the terrace now, and she 
took her place within the doorway of the 
bungalow. She grasped the ropes of one of 
the hammocks, and resting her cheek 
against the uplifted arms her face was in 
darkness, whilst he, standing without, had 
the full benefit of the gently fading light. 
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' Well, I am waiting for your inspiration.' 

* The time, the place, and the actors 
make it impossible to think of anything but 
a love scene,' he responded amused, but 
with that imconscious modulation which 
even the harshest voice obtains when 
sentiment is dominant. 

' Let us have one, then,' was the prompt 
command, with no more sentiment in voice 
or manner than might have been infiised 
into a request to pass the salt or to shut the 
door. 

' Am I to play the lover ? ' 

'There is no one else at hand, except 
Graham, and he is so busy with his plants 
that he would be sulky for a month if we 
were to call him away from them for such 
ridiculous fool's-play, as he would say. 
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There is no help for it; so go on, and I 
shall be the heroine. Am I anything like 
one?' 

* I think you are so like one that ' 

He stopped : she had bent forward for an 

instant, showing her face, on which there 
was a curious expression of mingled anxiety 
and mischievousness, whilst in the eyes there 
was a look of tender yearning. 

* That I find it diflBcult not to speak in 
earnest,' he continued. 

* Well, the more earnest you appear the 
better will be the performance, according to 
your theory ; and there is nothing so easily 
burlesqued as — ^love.' 

She had withdrawn into the deep shadow 
again, and the long breath which she took 
before pronouncing that last word seemed to 
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him only a part of the stage business of the 
character she was assuming. 

* Yes, it is easily done. I approach you 
softly, and try to look into your eyes — and 
you draw back, just as you have done ; and 
I say : " Miss Cuthbert, may I be permitted 
to make love to you? It's a very nice 
amusement for leisure hours, and is 
interesting alike to peer and peasant." ' 

*Eidiculous! — ^you would never speak 
that way if you were in earnest, and you are 
to pretend to be so, you know.' 

* What would happen if the pretence 
should prove real ? ' 

'We shall not discuss impossibilities. 
Proceed, and do not call me by my own 
name. Call me Arabella, Mary Ann, or any 
other fine-sounding name.' 
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* Have you any preference ? ' 

' None — ^unless you could bring yourself 
to use the name you like best.' 

' I did not know that I had displayed any 
partiality.' 

'Have you forgotten — ^but there, we 
shall find another. It was a silly fancy of 
mine that you liked Lucy as a name, and 
that it would suit me. Use none at present, 
and perhaps we shall discover a good one as 
we progress. We are not getting on very 
fast, are we ? ' 

' We should go faster if you were to give 
me your hand.' 

' That is too much to ask all at once,' 

*Then let me take it without asking — 
not yet? ' 

* That is a droll way to take it without 
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asking ; to say " let me " is surely to ask 
leave- — and I do not give it/ 

' Why, you are challenging me ! ' 

* To what?' 

'To mortal combat of wit and heart — 
you are daring me to take possession of a 
prize for which so many are sighing, and I, 
blind coward, am afraid to touch it because 
it seems too high for one so low to 
reach/ 

' Is that in your part, or are you — are 
you forgetting yourself again, Mr. 
Calthorpe ? ' 

* It is indeed in my part ; but we shall 
drop the play so far that I may speak my 
own feelings. I shall call you Lucy, if you 
will, or anything,' he went on excitedly. 
* She was to me in thought all that you 
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embody. I loved you before I saw you 
because I loved her — ^for God's sake, let me 
explain. She came across me like a dream 
and disappeared. You came — my heart was 
filled, not with a new love, or face, or form, 
but with the realisation of my dream. Be 
what you may, you are to me Lucy-7— I 
love you and I live for you.' 

Passionate as his words were, his voice 
was so low that it sounded little above a 
whisper ; but this subdued manner intensified 
his meaning. 

She had shrunk so far back into the 
darkness whilst he spoke that she was 
invisible. He did not attempt to follow her ; 
he waited, breathless, for her to speak, 
and th^e was a strange stillness in the 
place. 
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The silence lasted so long that the idea 
flashed upon him that she might have 
fainted, and he was about to call her name 
when he heard her dress rustle and she 
spoke. 

' Would you have said this to Lucy ? ' 
she asked, and the words seemed to pass 
from her Ups with a gentle, tremulous sound, 
like that made by the leaves just before 
rain. 

'To her ? — Ay, I am saying it to her 
now. I cannot see you, but I hear your 
voice and she lives in you.' 

*But she was poor.' 

He was stung to the quick : that was not 
Lucy's voice or thought. The tone, too, was 
harsh as the sneer was cruel. 

' I did not think of that,' he answered 
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quietly, recalled to the actual position of 
affairs and to the bitter remembrance of how 
much reason there was for Mabel Cuthbert 
to misjudge his motives. It was as if the 
slow fire within him had suddenly emitted a 
bright flame, which only dazzled the eyes 
for a moment, then disappeared, the fire 
continuing to bum as strongly as ever. 

There was another long pause. Presently 
the stillness was broken by the striking of a 
match, and he saw Miss Cuthbert standing 
by a little table calmly lighting a lamp. As 
the Kght fell upon her face, he saw that it 
was pale, but there was nothing else to 
suggest the slightest degree of unusual 
emotion. 

' There — ^that wiQ make the place look a 
great deal more comfortable. Are you 

c 2 
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afraid of the dark, Mr. Calthorpe ? I am, 
sometimes, and especially when anybody is 
telling me a story so excellently as you do. 
You really made me feel nervous ; and if we 
had continued in the dark, I think I should 
soon have been screaming, for you were 
making me begin to feel as if you were in 
earnest. . . . Don't you feel cold? I am 
shivering.' 

She was trembling, apparently simply as 
the natur^ result of a sudden chill, and 
without any symptom of agitation. She 
looked round as if seeking something to keep 
her warm, and he, perceiving this, took a 
soft rug from a lounge, advanced, and placed 
it round her shoulders. 

' That is very kind,' she continued ; 
' thank you. We were getting on nicely 
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with the play, but I am afraid we must stop 



now.' 



* Yes, we had better stop now,' he 
echoed, gazing fixedly upon her calm face. 
He was mentally asking himself, ' Is this 
affectation ? — ^is it the shallows or the depths 
which perplex me ? ' There certainly had 
appeared to be something real in the tone in 
which she suggested that she would have 
liked him to be able to call her Lucy, and 
in the emotion so evident in the tremor of 
her voice as she asked him — ^Would he have 
told Lucy that he loved her and hved for 
her ? And now she passed it all off with a 
covert sneer as a mere jest. 

She lifted her eyes quickly ; his manner 
and voice had startled her, but her inquiry 
was commonplace enough : 
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' Is there anything the matter with you, 
Mr. Calthorpe ? ' 

'I am afraid there is/ he answered 
slowly ; ' but if I were to attempt to explain 
it to you, it would only appear to be a 
continuation of the play, in which it is 
clear I cannot be your collaborator, as it 
seemed to me for a few minutes we both 
thought I could be.' 

She tried to smile, but her under-lip 
quivered slightly, and it was with a con- 
strained air that she said : 

' I do not imderstand.' 

' Nor do I. You would be amused if I 
were to tell you what has been running 
through my head since you lit the lamp. It 
seems to be far away from our play, as you 
caU it ; and yet in my own mind there is 
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some vague association between the two 
things. Shall I tell you ? ' 

' Go on.' Her eyes had turned to the 
lamp again, and she was apparently much 
interested m arranging the wick to its proper 
height. 

' I suppose you have not paid much 
attention to anghng, but you have heard, I 
dare say, that our stream here used to be 
famous for its trout. I remember once a 
gentleman who was an expert angler visiting 
my father, and he took me with him on 
some of his expeditions, from which he 
raxiely foiled to bring home a good basket. 
I was very young at the time, and was proud 
to be his companion, until on one occasion 
when I saw hinn have what he called 
" capital play." It was an angler's beautiful 
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day — a somewhat dull sky, a gentle patter- 

• A. 

ing rain which glistened like golden threads 
in occasional flashes of sunlight, and made 
dimples on the face of the water. He had 
hooked a fish which made a sturdy fight for 
its life, and he was delighted. He was in no 
hurry to land it, as he knew it was safe, and 
he admired its efibrts to get away. He 
would humour it and let his hne run nearly 
oflT the reel ; then, when the poor thing was 
no doubt congratulating itself upon escape, 
he would quietly tighten the line and 
wind up the reel ; then let it ran again, and 
so continue until at last in triumph he landed 
the exhausted fish, tossed it into his basket, 
and cast his fly again. That was real sport 
to him ; I should like to know what the fish 
thought of it.' 
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'I do not quite see the application of 
your story/ 

' And I unfortunately cannot be more 
explicit without the risk of being cruelly 
misunderstood. You wished me to speak as 
if I were speaking to Lucy, and I did so. I 
made a mistake : I thought you were in 
earnest.' 

There was a flush upon her cheeks and 
a quick flash in her eyes. She seemed 
suddenly to grow tall and strong, and in the 
place of the excited and nervous girl stood 
a resolute woman whose face was fiill of 
scorn. 

' I am in earnest,' she retorted, her teeth 
close. She unlocked a drawer of the table 
and produced a book which she flung before 
him. 
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' Do you see this ?— do you know it ? ' 

It was a volume of Tennyson presented 
to Lucy Smith by Maurice Esmond, with the 
quotation beneath the simple inscription, 
' Would that my tongue could utter the 
thoughts that arise in me.' He handled the 
book with something like awe ; he glanced 
at it and at her flushed face alternately with 
an expression of eager anxiety. 

' What does it mean ? — I gave this book 
to her' 

'And did that quotation mean any- 
thing?' 

' All that it says. I did wish to speak 
to her even then, but my position kept me 
silent for her sake as well as my own.' 

' And your position now enables you to 
say to Miss Cuthbert all that you would have 
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said to Lucy Smith but didn't/ she exclaimed 
sarcastically. Then, pointing to the in- 
scription with finger trembling slightly: 
* Yet you made her believe then all that you 
would have me believe now ! Oh, Mr. 
Calthorpe, drop this pitifiil pretence. You 
know me — ^you knew me at the first. It is 
my position which enables you to speak 
now?' 

Strange as the revelation was, and totally 
ignorant as he was of the circumstances 
which transformed the poor sempstress into 
a rich heiress, Maurice did not feel any 
shock of surprise. The declaration sounded 
in his ears as the most commonplace obser- 
vation about the weather or any ordinary 
topic might have done. His whole mind 
was occupied with one thought which took 
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form in a monotonous mental iteration of 
one phrase : 

' And you are Lucy, and you can think 
this and say this of me I . . . And you are 
Lucy, and you can think this and say this 
of me ! ' 

To her he was only a dumb man who, 
finding his deceit and treachery unmasked, 
had still the boldness to gaze steadily upon 
her, although he had no speech to ask for 
pardon. His silence convinced her that she 
had spoken truly ; his steady gaze, in which 
even at that moment she was conscious there 
was something of sadness, irritated her. 
Whatever of sorrow or regret there might be 
in his expression was no doubt due to the 
fact that he had been discovered, and her 
passionate scorn rose higher. 
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* You do not defend yourself ; I am glad 
of that, for if you had done so my contempt 
would have passed to the lower depth of 
loathing. I pity you. I should still like to 
find something in you to excuse — myself. 
See now how plain I can be — ^I may be so, 
because we shall never speak to each other 
again ; we may meet, but if you speak 
I shall openly insult you. I say this — 
I who tell you in the same breath that 
I loved you, Maurice Esmond — ay, I loved 
you.' 

She sat down, her arms crossed on the 
table and her face hidden in them. But 
there was no movement of the body to indi- 
cate unusual respiration, no sound to suggest 
sobs or tears. She was perfectly still, and 
the whole change of position appeared to be 
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the mere mechanical movement of a machine, 
although the position and the stillness were 
full of pathos. 

He did not move or speak; his eyes 
rested upon her, full of ineffable tenderness, 
and he went on monotonously repeating 
that phrase to himself, only adding to it her 
last words : 

' And you are Lucy, and you can think 
this and say this of me — and you loved 
met' 

She lay under the full hght of the lamp ; 
he stood as it were on the border of the 
circle where light ended and deep shadows 
began. To his mind it was their lives : for 
her there was still hght, — for him nothing 
but darkness. 

She suddenly raised her head : her face 
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white, but the eyes still gleaming with 
passion. She looked at him with an affecta- 
tion of wonder as she rose. 

' You are still there, and yet you do not 
speak! That is best. But do not mis- 
imderstand what I have said. Eemember I 
said I loved you, and poor or rich that love 
was strong enough to make me think, even 
then, that had you offered me yourself I 
should refuse for your sake. Poor or rich, 
that love was strong enough to have enabled 
me to walk with you through misery and 
find happiness in it because I was with you. 
You left me with what seemed to me a 
promise that you would return to me- 
Within the hour you left us I learned who 
you were. I was told that you had been . 
deceiving me ; I would not beheve it. I 
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waited for some sign — ^none came mitil you 
knew Mabel Cuthbert.' 

He was still silent; those words still 
echoing in his brain, and his memory was 
quite blank to the letter he had written 
and to the efforts he had made to discover 
her. 

' You see,' she went on bitterly, ' you 
have the honour of being my collaborator 
after all ; and our play is written, acted, and 
ended. This sort of thing goes admirably 
without rehearsal. You say that I am Lucy, 
and yet quite different from her; that is 
true, ridiculous as it may sound — Lucy died 
when I became satisfied of your baseness. 
Then I determined to use all the cunning I 
possessed to test the real extent of your 
feeling for her, no matter what I might 
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suffer myself in doing so, for I knew that it 
could be nothing compared with what she 
had endured. Little art was needed to win 
you, and I understand now that it was not 
worth while wasting even that Uttle upon 
you, for you care nothing — ^you do not even 
feel ashamed that you are discovered/ 

Was he trying to distract lier by this 
apathetic silence ? That suspicion calmed 
her. He should see that he had not now 
the power even to drive her into a passion. 
She proceeded as she thought coldly, but 
there was the nervous rapidity of speech 
which showed the excitement she was 
labouring to control. 

' I need not trouble you with explana- 
tions about the change in my circumstances. 
Your father knows everything, and has 
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doubtless told you long ago ; in no other 
way could you have been prepared for the 
foolish part you have played. I am going 
now ' (the voice altered slightly here, but so 
very slightly that even if the man had had 
his wits about him he would scarcely have 
observed it) : * I am going, and I shall ask — 
no, I cannot ask anything from you. I shall 
tell you one wish that I have — it is that my 
father should know nothing of our former 
acquaintance. You may respect that wish 
or not, as you please. . . . Good-bye. 
... I hope we shall never meet again. 
... I hope I shall soon forget you.' 

She moved quickly to the door and there 
halted, wavering for an instant in her 
resolution never to speak another word to 
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him. The man had turned his face to the 
darkness, and did not see her. 

His absolute silence was terrible. 

' Good-bye.' The word was gasped out 
involimtarily, and she fled. He remained in 
the darkness and did not see her. 
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Me. Calthorpb, senior, was in too happy a 
frame of mind to be at all disturbed by the 
information given him by the Colonel, after 
a brief absence from the room, that Mabel 
had been obliged to retire for the night, and 
that Maurice had started to walk home. 
Indeed, he augured well of the event which 
these facts suggested. 

' I believe they have come to an under- 
standing, Cuthbert,' he said gleefully, 'and 
they are both too much excited to show 
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themselves to us. I half suspected that 
there was something to happen to-night, and 
I dare say we shall hear all about it to- 
morrow/ 

' I hope it may be as you say/ answered 
the Colonel doubtingly, *but I am anxious 
about her, for she has asked me not to go to 
her room tiU she sends for me/ 

* Why, that confirms it ; that makes it as 
plain as daylight to me. The thing is 
settled, and we may congratulate each 
other.' 

* I shall be glad if we may do so,' said 
the Colonel, smiling at his friend's 
enthusiasm. 

' I am sure of it ; at any rate, we under- 
stand each other, and that will make all 
come right.' 
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So they shook hands, and Mr. Calthorpe 
drove home alone. 

Maurice had not returned, and 
calculating that he could not be long, Mr. 
Calthorpe decided to wait up for him. He 
was one of those happy mortals who are so 
well pleased with themselves, or who have so 
many sources of mental occupation, that they 
do not readily tire of their own society. 
Besides, it was his custom to sit late studying 
his own aSairs, with an occasional diversion 
into the affairs of others. Therefore, it was 
no tax upon his patience to wait for his son ; 
and on the present occasion his meditations 
were of such a pleasing nature that it was 
two o'clock before he began to wonder at 
the delay in Maurice's appearance. He was 
surprised that the time had passed so rapidly, 
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and began to think that Maurice must have 
come home and gone to his own room 
without learning that he was waiting for 
him. He rang, and the sleepy footman 
answered the bell. 

* No, sir, Mr. Maurice has not come in 

yet; 

Mr. Calthorpe repeated his instructions, 
that his son was to be told to come to the 
library before retiring; then fortified 
himself with an extra glass of sherry, and 
again abandoned himself to his pleasing re- 
flections. There was daylight at last ; the full 
tide of fortune was flowing in upon the house 
of Calthorpe once more, and it had all been 
managed so quietly that few people would 
know how near it had been to an utter 
wreck. And he had done it all I — he who 
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had wasted the fortune had retrieved it. 
There was something to be proud of in the 
achievement ; and he sighed with regret that 
he had not been early thrust into a 
diplomatic career, when, with such qualifi- 
cations as he possessed, there was no saying 
what he might have accomphshed. He had 
a complacent notion that with half the 
energy he had devoted to his own pleasure 
he might have made a place for himself in 
the history of his country. But he philo- 
sophically concluded that he had made room 
for some one else, and that he had eaten 
his cake, and, on the whole, enjoyed it. 

Half-past two. 

There was only one faint cloud flickering 
between him and the clear light which he saw 
ahead, and that was Maurice himself. He 
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was such an ass ! If there were a stupid 
way of doiDg anything, he was sure to find it 
out and do it that way. He was the sort of 
fellow who might pick up a Kohinoor and 
throw it away. Of course, no man in his 
senses would hesitate to avail himself of 
the opportunities which Maurice had of 
winning the hand of such a girl as Mabel 
Cuthbert, and yet there was the possibihty 
that he might in this respect prove that he 
was not in his senses. 

Three o'clock. 

For instance, what on earth could he be 
doing now ? Even if he had crawled all the 
way from HoUyford, he ought to have been 
home. Great as his joy might have been if 
he had proposed and been accepted, there 
had been more than time enougrh to have 
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walked the excitement out of his system in 
less than six hours. Perhaps he had been 
refiised ! There seemed to be nothing else to 
account for this long absence, and Mr. 
Calthorpe was much disturbed by the thought. 
He tried to comfort himself by the reflection 
that the Colonel was on their side, and that 
with his assistance, if Maurice could only be 
passably reasonable, victory was still within 
their reach. 

The door opened and Maurice quietly 
entered. His face was white ; in his eyes 
there was a look as of one just awakened 
from a strange dream, and not yet quite 
certain what part of his surroundings 
belonged to the dream and what to the 
reality. He was perfectly calm. 

' I was told that you were here, sir, and 
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that you wished to see me. I am sorry to 
have kept you up so late.' 

Mr. Calthorpe was relieved for the first 
moment by the calmness of his son ; but 
presently he fancied that he perceived some- 
thing unnatural in it. He affected, however, 
not to observe anything unusual. 

' It is late,' he said, smiling ; ' but I have 
such good news for you that I could not rest 
without teUing you.' 

' Good news for me ? ' was the 
observation in the Ustless tone of one who 
knows that such a thing is impossible. 

'Yes, and I expect you have good 
news for me, too. But why don't you sit 
down? — ^if you have been walking all this 
time, you must be tired. Take a glass of 
wine.' 
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' Thank you, I would rather stand/ 

' Why, man, what is the matter with 
you ? where have you been ? ' exclaimed 
Mr. Calthorpe, rising astoimded and alarmed. 
' You look m.' 

' There is nothing the matter, sir. I 
have only been taking a longish walk. The 
night was very fine. Don't alarm yourself 
on my account — ^I am not even tired. Wish 
I were; but sleep is indeed a treacherous 
friend — comes to a fellow when he doesn't 
want him, and deserts when body and brain 
have most need of him. You haven't any- 
thing handy that would help me to a sound 
sleep? I know I should be all right if I 
could only get that.' 

Mr. Calthorpe looked very grave, and 
what little colour there was in his cheeks 
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faded out of them. He placed his delicate 
white hand on his son's arm. 

' You have spoken to Mabel ? ' 

Maurice nodded. 

* And she has refused you ? ' 

Another nod, this time with a slight jerk 
of the shoulders, suggestive of impatience 
with himself, and indifference as to the effect 
of the confession thus carelessly made. 

Mr. Calthorpe sat down, grasping the 
arms of the chair, as if he required their aid 
to steady him in his seat. At length : 

' Is it her fault or yours ? ' 

' Mine/ 

'Hmnph — ^I thought so. However, for 
once it is best that the fault should be on 
your side, for it may be mended.' 

' Impossible, sir. The break is complete. 
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and you will only give yourself useless worry 
if you do not dismiss the subject from your 
mind at once. She and I can never even 
meet again/ 

' Just so, just so/ said the father 
soothingly, and as if addressing a spoilt 
child ; * everybody says that imder similar 
circumstances, but it is wonderful what 
brittle wares are cemented by the judicious 
application of a little common-sense. What 
you tell me would have been very bad news 
but for the good news with which I am able 
to counterbalance it. Her father wishes you 
to marry her.' 

Maurice started ; for a moment his eyes 
brightened and his cheeks flushed as if he 
had been quickened to the sense that he had 
passed through a hideous nightmare and 
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awakened to hope again ; but the light went 
as quickly as it came. 

' That will make no difference/ he 
answered calmly. VWhen her father hears 
what she has to say, he too will tell you that 
he does not wish to see me any more.' 

' Nonsense, Maurice ! ' retorted the 
father with a shght note of irritability in his 
tone ; * he will do nothing of the kind. If 
the girl cares for you at all — and I am sure 
she cares for you a great deal — he will be 
your friend, and she will be guided by his 
wishes.' 

* But she does not care for me at all, and 
in this case her father will not wish to alter 
her decision.' 

* Ah, I see ; you have had a quarrel 
about the quality of a kiss or the colour of a 
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moonbeam, and yoii have parted in deadly 
hatred, convinced that the end of creation is 
at hand, and that, you two being separated, 
the world must stand still. The world 
would have a bad time if it were go- 
verned by lovers' humours : there would be 
more disagreement as to what ought to be 
than there is about the kind of weather 
we ought to have. Come, come! put 
sentiment in your pocket for a httle while, 
and look at the matter as if your digestion 
were in good order. If the girl does not 
care for you, she does not care for anyone 
else/ 

'She did care for someone else,' said 
Maurice bitterly. That was the first sign of 
emotion he had shown since his entrance, 
and the father rejoiced exceedingly. 
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*And will again; and why should not 
you be the next favoured one? * 

* Oh yes, I have no doubt of that. She 

is as other womai are : she will be courted ; 

she will remembv and forget at ocxiYenient 

seasons, and she will marry. Why not? 

Most women have a dozen affiurs of the 

heart to amuse them befiure acddent festens 

them to some one man. Then, if they do 

not seek new conquests, they can plume 

themselves openly upon past glories or 

follies. A woman sows her wild oats in 

breaking hearts, or imagining she does so— 

which is the same thing. She does not see 

how easily the man vents his disappointment 

in an oath, turns his back and laughs at her. 

It is only the fool who suffers, and he is not 

worth counting.' 
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Maurice laughed as he finished this 
tirade, and helped himself to a bumper of 
sherry. 

' Capital ! * exclaimed the father ; * you 
have turned cynic : which proves two things, 
namely, that you are very fond of her, and 
that you do not believe this quarrel to be 
so fatal as for the moment I dare say you 
imagined it.' 

Maurice laid down his glass and turned 
to his father with a resolute expression. 
He was quite awake now, and quite assured 
that the events which had occurred at Holly- 
ford on the previous evening were real. 

* I did not expect to have to enter into 
the discussion of this matter with you 
immediately, sir,' he said, taking a chair ; 
* indeed I did not think I should be able to 
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do SO. I feel now that it is fortunate you 
waited up for me, so that we may finish the 
business at once. I cannot enter into full 
explanations at present, but I beg of you to 
understand that even if Miss Cuthbert were 
to consent to accept me now, I should 
decline.' 

This was said so deliberately, and with 
such a total absence of the slightest shade of 
sentiment, that it was impossible even for 
Mr. Calthorpe, with all his desire to think 
otherwise, not to feel that Maurice was 
thoroughly in earnest. 

' Yet she's the only woman I've ever 
known you really care for, except the name- 
less one to whom you once referred when I 
first explained my projects to you.' 

' That is so ; and if I were not afraid of 
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making you fancy that there was still a 
possibility of our decision being altered, I 
should tell you she is the only woman I am 
ever likely to care for.' 

* Don't speak for a few minutes. Let 
me try to get this into my head ; I suppose 
I am tired, and my brain is not clear enough 
for such a string of conundrums. Wait a 
little.' 

Mr. Calthorpe clasped his hands, closed 
his eyes, and rested his head back on the 
chair. There was a faint indication of a 
smile on his face. Maurice sat watching 
him with the calm expression of one who 
has resigned himself to the inevitable. 

By-and-by the father partly opened his 
eyes, peering at the son ; and presently the 
tips of the fingers of one hand began to tap 
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those of the other, as if he were unconsciously 
practising the first exercise on the pianoforte. 
Then he said very slowly : 

* You care for her very much, and she 
does not care for you at all ? ' 

' She despises me.' 

* Is there any substantial ground for this 
quarrel and for her contempt ? ' 

* Most substantial ground/ 

' What is it ? You have done nothing 
dishonourable ? ' 

' I have done the niost dishonourable 
thing that a man can do,' was the quick 
reply, with a bitter laugh. ' I have jilted a 
girl when she was poor, and made desperate 
love to her the moment I knew that she was 
rich. Sought to cajole her, too, into the 
belief that I did not know her to be the girl 
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I had deserted — ^that I liked her for herself, 
and would have done so if she had been as 
poor as the other. Sought to win her with 
lies, and to deceive her with one of the most 
fantastic stories that ever a man dared to tell, 
and had the impertinence to expect to be 
believed. Oh, it is horrible ! The only 
thing in which I can hope to rival her is in 
despising myself/ 

He rose and paced the room with short, 
nervous steps, scowUng darkly at his bitterest 
foe — ^himself. 

Mr. Calthorpe gave him tune : it was 
one of his theories that anger, especially with 
oneself, is always short-lived; and, as he 
expected, the outward signs of Maurice's 
ebullition presently subsided. 

' I suspect it is of little use discussing this 
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matter further to-night — this morning, I 
ought to say now. There will be no chance 
of our coming to any sensible decision imtil 
you have had a rest. We had better wait.' 
Maurice drew aside the heavy curtains, 
undid the strong fastenings, and threw open 
the shutters. The cold hght of the dawn fell 
full upon his face, which was colder still. 
There had been rain, and under a light 
breeze the leaves outside seemed to be 
shivering and dropping heavy tears. It was 
one of those damp, gloomy mornings, the 
first glimpse of which sends a chill through 
even those whose nerves are in good 
condition. But it was the kind of morning 
which suited the man's mood ; to him there 
was a kind of selfish satisfaction in seeing 
Nature itself look miserable. It is as pain- 
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fill to have the sun laughing in one's eyes 
when the heart is dying as to have a clown 
in motley capering on the coffin of our love. 

* Yes, it is morning. I am not going to 
bed. Are you tired, sir? Of course you 
must be. What I mean to say is, will it 
fatigue you over-much to finish our 
conversation now ? ' 

'Well, you know that I am not very 
sleepy-headed, and I have done without a 
night's sleep on a less important occasion 
than the present ; and so, if you feel that 
you are calm enough to proceed, I am quite 
at your service. Besides, I can take a nap 
afterwards ; and there will be the more 
likelihood of resting after we clearly under- 
stand each other.' 

There was an undercurrent of kindliness 
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in the father s manner, although he spoke 
with that air of quiet indifference as to 
whether the interview should continue or 
close which a clear-headed man assumes in 
the presence of one whose passion has got 
the upper hand of him. He was, however, 
not at all unwilling to proceed, for he saw 
that Maurice had some fixed purpose in his 
mind, and he knew how impossible it was 
to move him when that was the case. He 
saw the brilliant castle in the air, which a 
little while ago had appeared to him as solid 
as one of granite built upon a rock, 
dissolving rapidly in the clouds, and he was 
conscious of something in himself that more 
nearly approached the sensation of despair 
than he had ever known before. So he 
wished to hear the worst. 
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' You are very kind, sir. Thank you. I 
can only offer you the consolation — that 
you shall not be bothered in this way again. 
You see I am somewhat out of sorts.' 

' Well, I think, Maurice, it does not 
require one to be very wide awake to see 
that you are a good deal out of sorts ; and if 
we are to proceed with this matter at 
present, I should say, take a breath, and try 
to explain the whole position quietly, so 
that I may understand it.' 

' I feel quiet enough, if I do not appear 
so.' 

* Ah, people in the height of fever are 
never aware of it.' 

Maurice looked out at the window again, 
and the chill aspect helped to cool him. He 
returned to his father. 
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'There is nothing more to understand 
except that it is useless to hope that there is 
any possibility of Miss Cuthbert becoming 
reconciled to me. When I leave Calthorpe 
to-day, I shall probably never revisit it ; I 
certainly shall not do so until — I have heard 
that she is married.' 

*In that case, if you should return, it 
will be as the guest of the new proprietor 
of Calthorpe,' said the father very de- 
liberately. *I take for granted you have 
not forgotten that our term expires very 
shortly.' 

* I have not forgotten, but at this moment 
it would be a falsehood to say that I care. 
. . . Forgive me, sir : I am sorry on yoiu: 
account, but not at all on my own ; for the 
conditions — and as it seems the only con- 
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ditions — on which we could retain possession 
are hateful to me. I did not seek Miss 
Cuthbert because ' 

He could not speak the words— his love 
was so strong; the motives attributed to 
him by her were so base ! He covered his 
fece with his hands, but instantly dropped 
them to his sides, fix)wning at this exhibition 
of his weakness. The fether bent forward 
and took one of the clenched hands in his 
own, raising himself with its aid to his feet. 

'Come, Maurice, we will take a turn 
outside. A breath of fresh air will do us 
both good. Give me your arm.' 

Maurice obeyed ; they found hats, and 
passed out to the grounds. Mr. Calthorpe 
did not immediately allude to the subject 
which was uppermost in their minds, but he 
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did not add to his son's pain by any foolish 
attempt to attract his thoughts to ordinary 
subjects. In silence they walked slowly 
round the lawn ; then traversed the avenue 
and returned to the front of the house. Mr. 
Calthorpe looked up at the pleasant face of 
the old-fashioned building and shook his 
head. 

' It will not be easy to leave it, Maurice, 
and I don't Uke even now to give up the 
hope of retaining it, at least for my time. 
I dare say I shall manage it somehow. Let 
us take another turn, and then we shall get 
back to your affairs.' 

Maurice was deeply touched by his 
father's whole conduct, and was keenly 
sensible of what he would suffer if obliged 
to leave the old place. This feeling drew 
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him out of his own selfish bitterness, and the 
hope that he might yet be able to make his 
declining years comfortable without dis- 
honour, gave him strength. He became 
somewhat of a rational being again. 

* My affairs are easily settled. You 
know what has happened ; of the future we 
shall talk another time ; for the present, I 
wish you to place it in my power to satisfy 
Miss Cuthbert that she has cruelly wronged 
me, at least in one respect.* 

The father's eyes brightened, and he 
carefully bent his head to hide them. This 
was his thought : ' So ! the case is not quite 
hopeless yet. He still wants to appear 
respectable in her eyes. He shall.' This 
was what he said : 
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* I shall be glad to do anything you wish, 
Maurice, if it will give you relief/ 

* Then, first promise me, without asking 
why, that you will on no account let the 
Colonel know that I was acquainted with 
Miss Cuthbert before I was introduced to her 
aa his daughter.' 

* I understood as much from what you 
said, and conclude that she was the lady 
who formed such a serious bar to my plans 
for your future welfare? ' 

* Yes.' 

'You have my promise. Now tell me 
what you wish me to do.' 

'I wish you to explain to me how 
Colonel Cuthbert's daughter came to be 
Drought up as a poor girl and under another 
name. She told me that you knew all, and 
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plainly accused us of being adventurers, 
taking advantage of this knowledge to secure 
her fortune/ 

Mr- Calthorpe did not reply immediately. 
They walked on until they came close to the 
house again. Then: 

' I do not see how this is to help you ; 
but come in, and I shall tell you the whole 
story.' 
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The man who professes total indifference 
to the subject about which he is making 
eager inquiries, is either deceiving himself or 
trying to deceive others regarding the state 
of his feelings. Thus sententiously reflected 
Mr. Calthorpe as he munched a biscuit and 
sipped a cup of tea which he had roused a 
servant to prepare for him on re-entering 
the house. He knew that Maurice was not 
afflicted with that most vulgar and in- 
excusable of mental diseases — idle curiosity. 
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The more lie reflected, therefore, his hope 
grew, that all would end well in spite of the 
bad appearance of things at present. He 
did not mean to express this hope, however, 
as it was another of his theories, that you 
can always get anybody to go your way 
if you give him a fair start in his own 
track. 

' You are aware that you are asking me 
to give the particulars of Cuthbert's life, 
which I know he does not desire to have 
spoken about.' 

' Do not tell me if it would be a breach 
of confidence. I should never have asked 
you anything about it but for what she said, 
and the shame it casts upon us both.' 

' Well, I can scarcely say that it is a 
breach of confidence^ because Cuthbert has 
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never asked me to maintain secrecy ; but 
you know there are some things about 
which we are the more bound to remain 
silent for the reason that we are left free to 
speak. This is one of them ; and yet I have 
promised to tell you the whole story. I did 
so because I know Cuthbert's feelings 
towards you, and believe that under the cir- 
cumstances he himself would think you 
ejititled to an explanation; and because I 
can trust you.' 

' I am only seeking some way in which I 
may make her feel how much she has 
misjudged us both.^ 

' So far as I can see, the most extra- 
ordinary part of the story relates to yourself 
in your former acquaintance with Miss Cuth- 
bert, and in regard to that you know more 
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than I do. What I have to tell chiefly 
concerns Cuthbert. You would scarcely 
believe that the quiet gentleman with whom 
you are acquainted had been the most 
harum-scarum of the fellows who were my 
friends in youth. But he was so ; the 
wildest of us all in any frolic; the most 
recklessly extravagant and the lighted of 
heart. There was, however, a difierence in 
his wildness from that of others-^his was the 
wildness of healthy, good-humoured youth. 
In his worst frolics he took care that nobody 
was harmed but himself. In his ex- 
travagance he certainly did tax his mother's 
and his brother's patience; but that is the 
worst I knew of him. 

*I never liked his mother, and so you 
, need not be surprised if I do not speak 
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kindly of her. The brother I refer to— 
from whom he has inherited HoUyford — was 
the son of his father's first wife, and was at 
least twenty years his senior. He was an 
eccentric recluse, and even at that time we 
rollicking blades called him the old fogy. 
He was miserly in all his money dealings, 
and that was enough to inspire us with con- 
tempt for him in proportion to our liking 
for careless Fraifik. That there was some- 
thir^ good in him you will see in the end ; 
but we had no chance of discovering that, as 
he spent all his time in improving his 
property, and what leisure he had in 
lecturing his brother. 

* Frank always listened to him patiently, 
but without any pretence of penitence ; and 
droll as it seems, the two were very good 
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fneods — ;Mt)babfy because tliey met so 
seldom. 

^However that may be, the stingy old 
brother always threat^ied never to help 
Frank, but alwap did it ; he stood between 
him and his mothers wrath on many 
occasions, until at last Frank gave deadly 
offence to both. He committed the un- 
pardonable crime of secretly marrying the 
only daughter of a poor curate. This 
terrible fact became known by Frank's con- 
fession when his mother had completed 
negotiations for his union with a lady of title 
and fortune, and issued her conamands that 
he was to prepare for the bridal. Mother 
and brother had been aware that there was 
a good deal more than ordinary love-making 
between Frank and the curate's daughter. 
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They only shrugged their shoulders, shut 
their eyes, and confidently waited for the 
time when he, seeing the folly of his ways, 
would desert the girl. So long as it was 
only a commonplace affair, in which the 
woman alone could suffer any particular 
harm, nothing was said ; but as soon as it 
became known that the matter was serious, 
and that, without consulting anyone or 
asking anybody's leave, he had really bound 
himself for life to the woman he loved, there 
was the devil to pay. He was banished the 
house ; the mother said he should never 
have a penny of her money, and the old 
fogy declared that he would himself marry 
the lady who had been intended for Frank, 
m order to leave him no hope of inheriting 
Hollyford. And he would have done it too. 
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only the Isdy did not see the fim of the 
arrangement.' 

' These details interest me, sir,' Maurice 
interrupted for the first time ; ' but I am a 
little impatient to arrive at the stage 
where the particular explanation I desire 
comes in.' 

* I beg your pardon ; you are right to 
remind me of that. I, too, am interested, 
and am apt to become so garrulous about 
those days of my youth as to forget my 
object in recalling them. Having roused 
these old memories, I cannot help looking 
at myself through the big end of the 
telescope Time, and am amused to think 
what an extraordinary figure I must have 
cut long ago. However, it is of Cuthbert I 
have to speak, not of myself. You will see 
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presently that all these things bear directly 
on our subject. Well, to continue : Frank 
stood his ground like a man, and with a 
quiet pluck that none of us had ever given 
him credit for. We had known, of course, 
that he was a brave fellow, and that he 
would make an excellent soldier. Any man 
will fight weU enough when he is m the 
heat of battle, and knows there is nothing 
for it but to give and take hard blows. The 
real trial of what stuflf you are made of is 
when you have absolutely nothing to do but 
to stand still at your post, hearing the ping 
of your enemies' bullets as they pass you, 
and feeling the bite of those which graze the 
flesh, whilst you have no ammunition to 
reply with, and no visible foe to knock down 
— whilst, in fact, you can only stand there 
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ready to die for your cause. That is just 
what he did/ 

Mr. Calthorpe became so much excited 
by his own eloquence that he took a short 
turn across the floor, and back to his 
cl^air. 

' He must have suffered a good deal/ 
said Maurice, who was sitting by the open 
window, nursing his knee. 

* He suffered most abominably, and most 
of all on account of the poor girl who was 
his wife. But she was as brave as himself, 
and poor as they were (for he had now 
nothing but his lieutenant's pay to live upon, 
and some old scores to hamper him), she 
made the couple of rooms they had more 
bright and cheerful in Cutlibert's eyes than 
any mansion he had ever been in — at least. 
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SO he said, and I suppose we must believe 
him. I know that I spent two very pleasant 
evenings with them, and they seemed to be 
happy. The young wife was charming, and 
made me, at any rate, at once forgive Frank 
his folly. Lucy — that was what he called 
her — ^was just the sort of girl to make any 
man beheve that love and nothing a year 
were a beautiful combination.' 

*And you call it folly, sir!' said Maurice, 
with a tinge of bitterness, for the name had 
quickened his pulse. 

* Well, I was pretty much of that opinion 
when I was your age, and I am afraid that 
experience has only confirmed it. I never 
pretended to be a man of feeling, but I did 
feel something for the plight of these two 
young idiots, and fortunately it was then in ray 
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power to be of some service to them. . . . 

Don't be impatient ; we are coming to the 

part which will chiefly interest you. I do 

not believe in anybody maintaining a 

regular, steady-going hate; but if ever 

anybody was capable of it, Frank's mother 

was, in my opinion. She not only kept her 

own word about money matters, but she 

contrived to make the brother keep his 

also. It would have been bad enough if 

that had been the worst, but that was not 

the worst. Frank's regiment was ordered 

out to India ; and although he was eager for 

active service, he was in no cheerful mood 

whilst he was making what arrangements he 

could for his wife's comfort until he could 

send for her. He trusted me to help her if 

she should be in any trouble. I promised to 
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dp SO, and would have kept my promise 
faithfully if she had not rendered it 
impossible by disappearing on the very day 
Frank sailed. They had spent the previous 
day together, and he has told me how bright 
she tried to look, although he could see that 
the thought of their approaching separation 
was never absent from her mind ; and how 
she tried to cheer him by hopeful pictures of 
their speedy reimion. They parted. On 
his arrival at Calcutta, he found two letters 
waiting for him. One was from his wife — 
and as you are a sentimental fellow, you can 
guess how he felt when he read it. It was 
short, and it struck me so much when he 
sent me a copy of it that I can remember 
every word. This was all : 

e 3 
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^ *'' / hxive deceived you. I can never see 
you again. 

That was about as big a cannon-ball as you 
could wiah any poor davil to meet/ 

* But there must have been some 
mistake,' exclaimed Maurice, jumpmg from 
his seat. 

'Of course there was, but he did not 
know it at the time.' 

* The letter was a forgery ? ' 

'No, it was written by her own hand. 
The other letter was from his mother, and 
very abruptly told him that his wife had 
proved, as she had expected, unworthy of 
him. Then there was much wise counsel 
as to how he should conduct himself under 
the circumstances, and assurances that if he 
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would even now behave like a man, and 
forget this false one, he should be reinstated 
in the affections of his family. 

^He was terribly cut up, poor fellow, 
and used all the influence he possessed to 
obtain immediate leave of absence, so that 
he might return to England. He failed, and 
owing to the state of India at that time his 
request cast some discredit upon him 
amongst his fellow-officers. He wrote to 
me, and I did all in my power to discover 
the runaway and to find a satisfactory 
explanation of her conduct My inquiries 
tended to confirm all that her own note 
suggested and his mother plainly stated. 
In reply to my report, he wrote briefly 
bidding me make no further iaquiries, as ho 
would make none — from that hour he would 
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think of her as one dead. He wrote to me 
at long intervals afterwards, but he never 
referred to this subject.' 

' But what was the meaning of it 
all?' 

' That he only leai-ned after the death of 
his brother. The whole thing had been 
managed with an adroit cunning worthy of — 
a woman ! The mother had invented and 
carried out the scheme which destroyed her 
son's happiness and killed his wife. Yet to 
the end of her days she maintained that she 
had acted with the best intentions, and I 
have no doubt she was thoroughly convinced 
that she had done so.' 

'But how could she do all this and 
remain unsuspected ? ' ejaculated Mamice. 

* Ah, that is the beautiful part of the 
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story ; and briefly, this is how it was done. 
She found out young Mi*s. Cuthbert, and saw 
her alone. You would expect her to scold 
and to reproach the poor thing. Nothing of 
the kind. She spoke to her so tenderly that 
at the first interview she entirely won Lucy's 
confidence. At the second interview she 
took the interest of an affectionate matron in 
the future of the child which was soon to be 
born. At both interviews she contrived to 
impress Lucy with a sense of the great loss 
poor Frank had sustained on her acx^ount — 
loss of fidends, fortime, and future prospects. 
At tie third interview she persuaded the 
girl that the only real proof she could give 
of her love for him was to leave him, and to 
leave him in such a way that he should never 
wish to see her again.' 
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'And was she so weak as to consent — 
had she no faith in him?' 

♦ She was very fond of him, and she was 
acting under the influence of a kind lady 
who had had much experience in the worid, 
and whose good intentions could not be 
doubted. Lucy was a fool, but I am sure 
she did not understand the interpretation 
which might be put upon that note written 
at the dictation of Frank's mother. She only 
lAeant that she had deceived him in buoying 
him up with hopes of their speedy reunion 
at the very time when she had resolved for 
his sake never to see him again. The note 
was written : she disappeared, and the two 
things were interpreted in the ordinary way. 
But she carried the joke fiirther than the 
mother intended ; for she did not even allow 
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her to know where she had gone to. She 
took loggings in the house of a tailor some- 
where in the suburbs of London, and died 
there about a year after Frank's departure 
for India. The tailor and his wife were 
good-natured people, and adopted the 

friendless child, who was brought up under 

* 

the name which her mother had assumed — 
that was Lucy Smith. At Hollyford the 
mother was triumphant for a time. Let me 
draw breath in admiration of that woman's 
genius ! ' 

The expression on Mr. Calthorpe's face as 
he drew breath was certainly not one of 
admiration. He proceeded : 

'As years passed, however, and Frank 
obstinately remained away from England, 
and refused to receive the slightest assistance 
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from Hollyford, or even to correspond, the 
mother became troubled in spirit. The 
reports of his heroic deeds and rapid pro- 
motions only galled her the more, and at 
length she confided her secret to her stepson. 
He was shocked, and instantly set atout 
trying to put matters right. He placed the 
whole affair in the hands of a competent 
lawyer, with instructions that he was to spare 
no expense in the effort to discover the fate 
of Mrs. Frank Cuthbert. The search was a 
tedious one, but ultimately successful, as you 
know, although he did not live to see it. 
Only a few weeks after Colonel Cuthbert*s 
return to England the lawyer was enabled to 
place in his hands the complete proofs which 
enabled him to identify his daughter in 
Lucy Smith. He took her abroad, provided 
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her with the best masters money could 
obtain; she proved an apt pupil, having 
already educated herself to a much higher 
standard than most women reach, and at 
length he brought her here, properly finished 
and polished, to present her to his friends as 
the heiress of Hollyford. . • . That is the 

whole story: now, what do you think of 
MissCuthbert?' 

Maurice was much agitated as he 
answered impetuously : 

'Think? — that she, beUeving that I 
knew this story, and pretended not to 
recognise her — that she was justified in the 
meanest thoughts she entertained, and in her 
scorn of us both.' 
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CHAPTER Xin. 



A LAST WORD. 



How miserably nonsensical all his fantasies 
appeared to him now in the light of the facts 
related to him by his father 1 The truth 
should have been plain to him from the 
first ; any one of the meanest capacity would 
at least have suspected it. She was more 
than justified in regarding him as an 
impostor, and — since she could do so— quite 
right to amuse herself by leading such a 
contemptible creatiu-e on, merely to see how 
far he would go. 
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Yet the positions and the characters of 
the two girls were in his eyes so very 
different, that even when Mabel Cuthbert 
seemed to be most like Lucy he -had not 
realised the truth. And then the revelation 
followed so closely upon his first glimpses of 
what he had regarded as an impossibility, 
that he had no time to consider the matter. 

Was he trying to find excuses for Kim- 
self ? He became impatient of his own stu- 
pidity. Who could believe that he, knowing 
Lucy as he had done, and loving her with a 
love which absence intensified and idealised, 
could have met her again under any con- 
ditions — however improbable the association 
of them with her might be — ^and not have 
recognised her? It was imutterably ridi- 
culous to imagine that any one could believe 
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him, and not suggest his immediate removal 
to a lunatic asylum. 

All he could do now was to accept the 
plain facts of the position in which he had 
placed himself, and to endeavour by his 
conduct to show that he could act in a 
practical, straightforward manner. 

* But what are you going to do ? ' the 
father had asked before Maurice left him. 

* I shall write a few lines of apology to 
Miss Cuthbert,' was the prompt reply, ' and 
then I shall take the midday train to town . 
What things I require can be sent after me. 
As to my plans for the future, I cannot 
speak definitely yet : one thing, however, is 
clear to me, sir, that so far as any assistance 
from me is concerned you must make up 
your mind to resign Calthorpe. I see no 
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possibility of your being able to retain it 
unless — ^you can accept another favour from 
Colonel Cuthbert/ 

The bitterness with which this was 
spoken showed the father with what 
contempt such a course would inspire his son. 
He replied cautiously, — 

' No one can have a greater repugnance 
than I have to accepting fitvours which 
cannot be requited. ' But it is hard, Maurice, 
it is hard to think of giving up the old place, 
especially when in the course of nature I 
shall have so very few years to spend in it 
in any case. However, like yourself I am 
not prepared to say precisely at this moment 
what my future course may be. But what- 
ever happens, you and I must have no more 
misimderstandings. There, now, get some 
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rest if you can, and I shall see you before 
you start.' 

Maurice would have been glad if he had 
been able to follow his father's wise counsel 
and take rest ; but after all the excitement 
of the night there was a painful wakefulness 
upon him : every thought and object 
appeared to him unusually clear ; and to his 
own thinking all his actions were performed 
with xmnatural calmness: ' He saw what he 
had to do, and he was going to do it at once, 
quietly and deliberately. He felt no pain at 
the thought that she was lost to him for 
ever ; that was to come afterwards : but he 
smarted when he thought of her contempt, 
and how thoroughly he merited it. 

He sat down and wrote, without 
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meditation or hesitation ; all that he had to 
do was so dear to him. 

' Friday mommg. 

* I cannot hope that you will beKeve me, 
but I must trouble you with these few lines. 
You shall not again be reminded of my 
existence by any direct sign from me. 

' I simply wish to tell you that I have 
within the last few hours learned all that 
you supposed me to be acquainted with 
before. I now understand the scorn and 
the loathing which you feel for me. I, too, 
feel scorn and loathing for the creature you 
imagine me to be.' 

*Maueice Calthorpb.' 

He addressed the envelope, and after 
placing the letter in it, was about to close it. 
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He paused, and the paper trembled a little 
in his hands. Her fingers would open this, 
and he seemed to be touching them for the 
last time. She would hold this paper in her 
hands ; she would think angrily of his bold- 
ness m sending it to her, and she would 
never know the weary sickness she had left 
in his life. The words, too, would seem to 
her abrupt and callous. He had not even 
said good-bye, or given the slightest hint of 
what comfort it would be to him if he could 
only know by-and-by — a long time hence, no 
doubt — that she had learned to think of him 
with a little less disdain. But now she 

would 

He started, hastily closed the envelope 
and put a stamp on it — for in his present 
humour there was a kind of relief even in 




:afee pcssT ma dL scdSi^ a letter by post 
izsce&d <]f ly TOrtWrt i gtf, 90 tint she m^ht 
imSersjzkd bov ihorov^ily he had accepted 

'More foST/ he g^^^*!""^^ Intterly as he 
fluDg ihe letter down. 'I most get out of 
thk sentimental bioodii^ arandiow; what 
does she care how I may be snffeiing ? how 
can she know it? and why should she care 
if she d^? My &ther is nearer the mark 
than I think he really beUeves — ^I am a 
hopeless idiot.' 

Setting his teeth dose, he began to pack 
his portmanteau with vigorous haste, 
thrusting things in anyhow and anywhere. 
He checked this reckless performance several 
times, and mentally seized himself by the 
.jhoulders, saying, — 
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* Now look here, my man, this won't do. 
You are to be perfectly quiet, perfectly cool, 
and you are to do everything in a measured, 
sensible fashion. That is the only way to 
recover your balance.' 

Thereupon he tumbled everything out of 
the portmanteau again, and endeavoured to 
pack it with some attention to neatness ; but 
the result was not satisfactory. 

That letter haunted him : it contained all 
that he had to say — all that he ought to say ; 
and yet there was so much more that his 
whole nature was craving to express to her 
— craving to make her feel and understand ! 
But it was nonsense of the most unmitigated 
and unpardonable kind to think of it. Why 
should he bother her ? why attempt to make 
her see his real position, when every effort 
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to do SO would only supply another proof of 
his apparent baseness ; and his eagerness to 
satisfy her, convince her that it was her 
changed position which drew forth his 
declaration? She could not beheve him: 
that was enough. Every additional word in 
self-defence at present could only degrade 
him the more in her thoughts. It was best 
to stifle the mad craving within him, or if it 
could not be stifled, to endure it. 

The letter should go as it had been 
written. 

' It is my last word to her. I hope she 
will be sorry by-and-by when she comes to 
understand the mistake she has made. 
Probably she will never know it — it is so easy 
to forget those we scorn ; it is only those we 
love who trouble us.* 
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He was eager to get away from the place, 
in the vague hope that the bustle and 
movement of the train, the strange faces, 
and the feverish hurry of London life would 
distract his thoughts. Everything about 
Calthorpe kept the fact steadily in his mind, 
that, however innocent in intention, 
circumstances distinctly gave him the 
character of a fortune-hunter. 

Ugh! he shrugged his shoulders in 
disgust. There were still three hours to pass 
before his train-time, and to escape the 
house, as well as with some faint notion that 
so long as the letter was in his hand he was 
still in communication with her, he took i 
himself to the* post office. 
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SWEET REVENGE. 



'I BELIEVE that man has driven me mad. 
Is there no escape from this torture ? 

'I have insulted him. I have spoken 
such words to him as no man could endure, 
even from a woman. Is he a man or a 
demon ? He stood there so still all the time 
without one word, without even a movement 
to show he wished to explain, that in my 
frenzy I said such things as I sicken to think 
of. They would have killed a man of any 
feeUng : they made no more impression upon 
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him than they would have done upon a 
stone. I have killed myself, I have not 
hurt him : he is insensible alike to pain and 
shame. Every word that I have spoken will 
echo throughout my life until the terrible 
repetition drives me quite mad, or death 
gives me rest. 

' But I cannot die now ; I must Uve, 
father, for you. I must try to live and to 
be silent about what has happened ; try to 
hide from you still the secret of all my 
strange ways and, to you, unaccountable fits 
of gloom and weakness. 

' I shall try, I shall try very hard to do it, 
for I know that my mother would have 
wished me to bring you consolation for the 
past, not new distress in the future. But I 
must speak somehow, and this is the only 
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way. I can speak to you, tell you 
everything, and yet spare you the pain of 
knowing how miserable your child is until 
these leaves may be burnt, or until it 
becomes necessary to show them to 
you. . . . 

' That dumb white face with the sad eyes 
— cold and shameless I thought them, and 
yet they made me tremble, and make me 
tremble now — that face will not go away. 
Whether my eyes are opened or closed it 
is still there — he is still there, and all the 
darkness behind and about him. I know 
that I have committed miu-der. Which of 
us is lying there cold and lifeless because 
hopeless? It must be myself, I feel so very 
cold ; and yet there is a fire within me. 

' Is not this insanity ? But surely the 
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insane are not conscious of their own disease. 
Surely they are spared that affliction. If so, 
then I am not lucky enough to be insane, for 

« 

I know all about ray malady; I know its 
cause, and also know that there is no cure 
for it now. 

' I discovered this way of relieving my 
mind when you first told me I looked " quite 
a difierent being." Do you remember that 
day? It was when I returned to you in 
Dresden, released from Madame Vauvenard's 
" refining-mill," as you called it. There was 
all the joy of being with you again, and of 
learning that those months of hard work had 
come to a satisfactory end. I did work 
hard, and delighted in it. I was happier 
then than I ever had been before, more happy 
than I have been since, or can ever hope to 
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be again — ^for everything I did was made 
pleasant by the thought that it brought me 
nearer to you, to be with you always, and to 
be to you all that I know my mother wished 
to be. For I know well what she meant to 
be ; I felt it when you were telhng me about 
her and about your last hours with her ; I 
have ^ince reaUsed it in thought as well 
as feeling. 

* She never intended to stay away from 
you. As you said to me, she was driven 
mad by what she was told, and it was her 
love for you which prompted her to act as 
she did- I feel as if her spirit had entered 
into me, and that I may speak for her. Had 
she been spared only for a httle while she 
would have discovered how wrong th^ 
impulse was on which she acted ; she 
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woaLd Iiave gone to jooy and yoa would 
have be»L vsj tuipP7 togedi^, I feel as if 
it had beea given, to me to take up her life 
ia rdadon to yoa, and the hope whidi gave 
me stxi^igtK to do so much in sach a short 
time was that of b^ng able to fill her place 
to some ext^Kt, and to make you glad 
agam. . . . 




^See how much cahner I have got. 
Look how wildly I began this writing, and 
how quietly I am going on now. It seems 
as if I had passed out o\ a stifling room into 
fresh air. Thinking of you, too, has taken 
me out of my morbid self and soothed me. 
I think it will be possible now to tell you in 
a sensible kind of way all that some day you 
must know. 
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*0n that day when I rejoined you I 
looked upon myself as a different being ; 
and on that day when you for the first time 
brought Mr. Maurice Calthorpe into the 
library here I became conscious of the 
absolute distinction between my past and 
my present life. Lucy Smith was visible to 
me as a dear friend from whom I was 
separated, but .to whom I could still speak. 
This fanciful idea was fostered by his 
recognising in me a strong resemblance to 
one he had formerly known, and failing to 
identify me. 

' Are you startled ? are you angry with 
me ? It is the only secret I have kept from 
you, and I did so partly because it was 
difficult to speak to you about it, partly 

1 2 
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because I was not sure of myself or of him. 
It is true I knew him as Maurice Esmond, 
and he knew me as Lucy Smith. Perhaps it 
would have been better had I told you this 
at once ; perhaps it would have been better 
if he had been told at once that I had been 
known as Lucy Smith. But you had told 
me that you did not wish to have the past 
spoken of; and I had become suspicious of 
him. I had been told that everybody knew 
that he, assisted by his father, ... I find it 
difficult even now to put down in writing 
what I was told about him. But it shall 
go down ; it was this — that he was seeking 
by a rich marriage to save the estate of 
Calthorpe from being sold to pay then: 
debts. 

'When I first heard this I did not 
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believe it ; but when I saw him pretending, 
as it seemed, not to know me, or if not 
pretending, showing that he had cared so 
little about me as to be ready to take me for 
another person because of a mere change of 
dress and surroundings, I felt hurt; then 
vexed; then angry and suspicious. The 
bitter thought darted through my mind that 
he was trying to make me regard our former 
friendship as of so little account that it might 
be quite forgotten in order that I might not 
think he had forsaken me when I was only a 
poor waif, although he was willing enough to 
pay court to me when he knew me as an 
heiress. No doubt this unpleasant suspicion 
was aroused by what I had heard. What- 
ever the cause, the suspicion once aroused, I 
soon discovered in his present and in my 
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remembrance of his past conduct many 

things which appeared to give it probability 
if not confirmation. I determined to try 
him, and so did everything I could to appear 
to him " quite a difierent being " from Lucy 
Smith. 

' I had looked forward to this first inter- 
view with him, and had expected 4,hat there 
would be on his part amazement and 
immediate recognition. In that case I had 
purposed telling him in your presence how 
it was that I had been known by another 
name, and asking him why he had come to 
lis as Maurice Esmond. But all this was 
instantly changed by the mean course he 
seemed to have adopted. 

' I stop even now to question myself. 
Was not my course of conduct as mean as 
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his ? Should I not at once have explained 
to him the real position when he spoke of 
my resemblance to a former friend? You 
remember that he spoke of it as so remark- 
able, that if she had appeared in the same 
dress before me, I would have thought 
that I was looking in a mirror. . . . All the 
mad restlessness of mind and body is coming 
upon me again as I think that one word 
spoken then might have made everything so 
different. 

' Was I wrong ? No, I must not even 
think myself wrong, and yet the fear of it 
haunts me — tortures me. That would be a 
terrible revenge indeed for anything I may 
have made him suffer. But it is impossible ; 
I cannot be wrong ; what happened after- 
wards proves it. . . . 
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' But I do not wish you to think too 
harshly of him. Very Ukely if I could 
repeat to you exactly aU that passed between 
us formerly you would tell me that I had 
deceived myself in exaggerating the meaning 
of his words and looks, and had not been 
deceived at all by him. I would like to 
think that it was so. You will be impatient 
with me when you read this — it is so incon- 
sistent. I know that it is inconsistent. I 
cannot help myself. If you could only 
understand the agony these doubts have 
made me suffer, you would say that I have 
been well punished for whatever wrong I 
have done. You will know somethinng of it 
when you come to read the pages I have 
written to Lucy ; for I found a fantastic 
delight in thinking of her as a friend whose 
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cause I was espousing, and to whom I might 
tell my innermost thought. I could not — I 
cannot — speak to you, and so I found relief 
in the sorest moments of passion and grief in 
telling her all. 

' I was constantly perplexed by his 
manner; at times he seemed to be so 
perfectly honest in his belief that there was 
no further association between Lucy and 
myself than the resemblance. Here is the 
inconsistency again; at the moments when 
this appeared I felt indignant with him that 
he could profess such feelings for her and 
yet be my suitor. Was this jealousy of 
myself? That must be it, and perhaps it 
had more to do with my treatment of him 
than I myself understood or understand. 
At any rate, I felt satisfied of his cruel heart- 
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lessness, whether he knew me or not. My 
whole nature seemed to change, and I found 
a vicious delight in watching his advances to 
me ; in measuring every step ; in tempting 
him farther and farther imtil he should give 
me the final proof of his faithlessness, and 
say that he loved me — Mabel Cuthbert. 

' But oh the shame of the treacherous part 
I was playing! Sometimes I was on the 
point of telling you how wickedly your child 
was acting, and imploring you to take me 
away. Sometimes I was inclined to make 
confession to him. Then came the remem- 
brance of that time after he left Camberwell, 
when I waited for the least token from him 
that he was still thinking of me — that he 
was coming back as he promised — ^the sick 
longing for the post — the excitement when 
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he knocked, the heart-sinking when he 
passed and there was nothing. Then I crept 
away to hide myself from the pitying eyes 
of my friends, who had given up trying to 
persuade me that it was useless to expect 
anything from him. A messenger was sent 
for his luggage, and when it went away there 
was no possibiUty of cheating myself any 
longer with the idea that he would return. 
He could think of his luggage : then he 
could not have forgotten me unless he wished 
to forget. 

' You came, and my misery was 
overcome by the bewilderment, the joy, the 
pain, and the new duties of my new position. 
I might have learned to think of that past 
experience as only a sad memory ; but the 
letters from Calthorpe revived all my 
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thoughts of him. You did not know how 
greedily I listened to every word about him, 
and now I know that it was only a part of 
the cunning device by which he hoped to 
make me forget his treachery and win the 
heiress, although he had [^forsaken the 
poor sempstress. 

* / thought that I hated him I 

*At last came the hour which I had 
looked forward to as one of triumph and 
revenge. He spoke : I spurned him with 
such words of contempt ! H3 would not 
speak. I left him standing there crushed to 
the earth under my scorn. He would not 
say he was sorry. He would not even give 
me one parting look of regret. My revenge 
was complete, and .... 

' How I may act now I cannot tell. I 
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wish I could do something to make him feel 
that I hate him. 

* I think I am dying. I love him with 
my whole heart. ... I do not beUeve that 
he was false to Lucy or to me.' 



CHAPTER XV. 



A DIPLOMATIC SURRENDER 



CHAPTEE XV. 

A DIPLOMATIC SUBBEXDER. 

This new diversion in the plans which 
had appeared to be so near completion was 
most inconvenient as well as aggravating to 
Mr. Calthorpe. What could have been 
more satisfiactory than the arrangement as 
he had made it with Colonel Cuthbert? 
What more irritating than this reversal of 
the whole order of things by these two silly 
young people? They did not know their 
own minds ; or, if they did, the minds re- 
quired repairing, for they clearly could not 
be in a healthy condition. 
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But, after all, it was only a diversion, 
and the crumbs of comfort he had been able 
to pick up in the course of his conversation 
with Maurice suppUed Mr. Calthorpe with 
material enough to make a good-sized specu- 
lative loaf. So he rested well, and rose 
refreshed to bid Maurice good-bye. There 
was a benign resignation in his manner, as if 
he were prepared to accept without mur- 
muring whatever fate might be in store for 
him. He made no farther reference to the 
future than this : 

' I shall hear from you in a couple of 
days, I suppose, and at any rate I shall be in 
London myself some time next week.' 

But after Maurice had gone he settled 
himself down to take a calm survey of the 
situation. He was quite aware that his 
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anxiety to bring about the satisfactory con- 
clusion at which he aimed was now sustamed 
more by his own interest in the matter than 
by his consideration for that of Maurice. 

' Selfish, certainly,' he reflected, taking as 
he often did a complacent review of himself ; 
* but a discriminating selfishness is the happy 
mean which best regulates our conduct. It 
is beneficial to ourselves and much more 
helpful to others in a general way than any 
amount of sentimental self-sacrifice ; the one 
always hits the target somehere, the other 
often misses it altogether.' 

Therefore his conscience was quite 
satisfied that it was not mere self-seeking 
which prompted his action ; and he entered 
upon his new plan with the undaunted 
courage of a hitherto successful general, who, 

k2 
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having sustained a temporary defeat, is 
determined to retrieve his loss promptly. 
His stratagem was a bold one, and the first 
idea of it had occurred to him at the moment 
when Maurice was most bitterly assuring him 
that there was not the slightest possibility 
of a reconciliation with Mabel Cuthbert. It 
was so bold that the mere idea afforded 
him infinite delight, and rendered him ab- 
solutely oblivious to the fact that it was 
the last throw of the dice in his hfe's 
game. 

The outlines of the campaign were 
quickly mapped out ; the details were to be 
determined by the march of events. His 
first movement was to send a very formal 
note to Colonel Cuthbert to the effect that 
he had most important business of a painful 
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nature to discuss with him, and that he 
would be extremely obliged if the Colonel 
would call next morning (Saturday) at ten 
o'clock. Should this hour be inconvenient 
the Colonel could appoint any other which 
would suit him, but the business could on no 
account be delayed. 

This missive despatched, Mr. Calthorpe 
calmly proceeded to occupy himself with the 
ordinary affairs of the day. 

At the end of two hours his messenger 
returned with the information that there was 
no answer. 

* No answer ? ' exclaimed Mr. Calthorpe, 
looking at Harris the old coachman 
inquisitively; 'you must have made a 
mistake. Who told you there was no 
answer ? ' 
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' Perry told me, sir ; and being a friend 
o' mine, he told me confidential that there 
was something wrong upstairs, and the whole 
house was at sixes and sevens.' 

' Indeed ! Did he mention the cause of 
the disturbance ? ' 

* Never a word about disturbance, sir, 
Darrin' that the young missus was took 
sudden bad, and he was sent for the 
doctor ; and when the doctor comes, master 
had a talk with him, and he went away 
without seein' her. The orders was to 
keep the house quiet, and quiet enough it 
was, for everybody was lookin' as scared as 
though there was a corpse in it. I felt 
mortal queer like afore I had been two 
minutes inside the door.' 

' I am afraid the young lady must be 
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seriously ill. That will do, Hams, thank 
you/ 

Mr. Calthorpe was quite content to await 
the turn of events. This sudden indis- 
position of Miss Cuthbert was most 
significant. Since she as well as Maurice 
was so much afiected by the parting scene 
of the previous night, it needed little con- 
juring to bring them together again— un- 
less some very occult element turned the 
currents of their lives in the wrong direc- 
tions. 

There was an element at work for the 
influence of which he did not make sufficient 
allowance in his calculations. That was — the 
shock to which their faith in each other had 
been subjected, and the stubborn fidelity of 
both to any course to which they had 
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committed themselves. This element in their 
characters which, under ordinary circum- 
stances, would have made their union as 
perfect as that of any man and woman can be, 
was now most likely to keep them apart. 
Mr. Calthorpe would have called this pig- 
headed obstinacy, and if he had thought of 
it seriously would have been unable to 
comprehend the possibihty of its with- 
standing for any length of time even such 
reason as they possessed in their calmer 
moments. 

He was curious, but not impatient, as the 
wet and dismal day dragged its slow length 
along without bringing any message from 
HoUyford. It was not the weather alone 
which kept him indoors. He was confident 
that there would be a message, and one of 
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some importance. He was, therefore, not 
surprised when, in the dingy afternoon, 
Colonel Cuthbert himself appeared. 

In the rigid politeness of Mr. Calthorpe 
there was not a glimmer of the customary 
geniality with which he greeted his old friend. 
But the Colonel was too deeply absorbed in 
his own thoughts to be conscious of any 
change. 

' Where is Maurice ? ' were his first 
words. His voice was low, and there was a 
wearied look on his face. 

'Gone to London,* answered Mr. 
Calthorpe gravely. 

' When does he return ? ' 

' He does not intend to come back to this 
place. He has taken his final leave of 
Calthorpe and ' A pause here ; then, as if 
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the words came with difficulty, ' and aU its 
sunoimdiiigs.' 

The Colonel did not seem to take note 
of the latter part of the sentence ; his eyes 
were fixed meditatively on the floor, and he 
remiuned silent. 

'It was on that subject I particularly 
wished to speak to you to-morrow,' 
continued Mr. Calthorpe ; ' as it not only 
dispels those hopes which you and I 
entertained for a little while, but disarranges 
all my plans for the future. Indeed, £q)art 
from the disagreeable business matters which 
I am forced to discuss with you now, or at 
as early an opportunity as possible, it may 
affect our friendship.' 

' It is a curious mess we have got into,* 
said the Colonel, speaking as if he were 
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thinting aloud, rather than replying to his 
friend. ' The very thing which would have 
delighted me most, and which seemed to 
be a probable enough event, was nearer to 
realisation than either of us imagined at the 
time we first talked of it ; and at that very 
moment it is destroyed by a few angry 
words. ... I beg your pardon, Calthorpe. 
This business has affected me in such a way 
that I am dreaming about what might have 
been, rather than attending to affairs as they 
stand, and doing what may be done to make 
the best of them. I came here to get your 
assistance in setting matters right. You used 
to be good at turning corners, and perhaps 
you can round this one. For myself, I 
cannot see daylight.' 

'You have not yet explained to me 
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what business you specially refer to,' said Mr. 
Calthorpe coldly. ' In the business to which 
I alluded, there will be no difficulty on your 
side in rounding the corner.' 

' I forgot that I had not explained to you. 
I took it for granted that Maurice had told 
you something of what has occurred between 
him and MabeL On my side I don't know 
what other business you can allude to, and 
I do not wish to hear of any other at 
present.' 

*Yes, Maurice has told me that he has 
been rejected, and rejected in such a manner 
as to put out of the question all thought of 
reconciliation.' 

*What! do you think so too?' exclaimed 
the Colonel, disappointed and surprised. 
'Then things are bad indeed. I can 
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understand Maurice being hurt and offended ; 
but I did think, Calthorpe, that you would 
not have taken up the words of a foohsh 
girl, spoken in a passion, as anything more 
than a mere explosion of temper. But of 
course, if you are all decided that there is no 
remedy for the harm done, nothing is left for 
me to do but to submit.' 

'I see you are agitated, Cuthbert,' 
proceeded Mr. Calthorpe, assuming his 
suave, judicial manner, and speaking very 
deliberately, as if the matter at issue had no 
more interest for him than might be inspired 
by the desire to pronoimce an impartial 
opinion. 'You must, however, admit that 
there has been something more than mere 
passion in the conduct of your daughter.' 

* Has Maurice told you everything ? ' 
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* I believe he has ; more, probably, than 
you have been told.' 

' Has he told you that he knew her when 
she was Uving with the O'Bryans ? ' 

'He did, but I understood that was to be 
kept from you.' 

' I know everything now. This morning 
I found my poor child insensible beside her 
writing-table. When she recovered, I in- 
sisted upon having a full explauatiou, and 
she gave it to me ; she had spent the greater 
part of the night in writing it out. ... It 
was hard reading for me, for it showed me 
that there is danger to her reason, if we do 
not find some speedy means of relieving her 
distress of mind. I proposed to send for 
Maurice at once ; but that was the worst 
thing I could have done, and it completely 
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upset her again. What bewilders me is that 
she evidently cares a great deal for him, and 
yet is resolved never to see him again/ 

'And he is fond of her, and is also 
resolved never to see her again. You know 
that it is my way when there is anything 
unpleasant to do, to be perfectly frank about 
it. Now, plainly, Cuthbert, I do not see 
how this matter can be mended at present. 
Since you have heard all, you are aware of 
the charge made against Maurice and 
myseK.' 

* Tush — it is nonsense to put any weight 
upon that,' interrupted the Colonel. 

*It is not easy to avoid putting some 
weight upon it. Maurice is deeply hurt, and 
I must own that my own feelings are some- 
what touched.' 
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^ But we are old fidends, and know each 
other.' 

' Precisely ; and it is because we are old 
firiends that I feel it At any rate, I think 
it would be unwise to continue to press this 
union upon them as we intended. The idea 
would constantly occur to him that she had 
thought he sought her for her fortune, and 
that would open the way to endless 
misunderstandings on both sides. As r^ards 
myself, you know that, being old friends as 
you say, it was natural that I should desire 
to see my son and your daughter united. 
Of course, the fact that she had a fortune 
and he had none was present to me, but 
you were as well aware of the fact as myself, 
and you also had thought of the possibility 
of such a match. We are both disappointed 
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and it would be best for us to say as little as 
we can about it. We must, however, 
immediately consider the arrangement of 
other matters — that is about the mort- 
gages/ 

*I wish you would not trouble about 
them just now. There is plenty of time 
before us.* 

'We need not have much talk over the 
disagreeable business; our lawyers will do 
all that for us. But what has happened 
renders it imperatively necessary that you 
should understand that no renewal of the 
bonds will be sought.' 

The Colonel scanned his face searchingly, 
and became conscious that there was some- 
thing to settle on their own account. 
Briskly then, — 
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' Am I to congratulate you upon having 
become possessed of the means to clear 
them off? ' 

' Unfortunately, no, you cannot con- 
gratulate me upon such good fortune ; the 
mortgages, however, are to be disposed of 
by this simple process — ^at the proper time 
your agent will foreclose, and Calthorpe will 
thenceforth become your property ! ' 

Mr. Calthorpe said this with all the calm 
dignity of a man who is making a noble 
self-sacrifice, rather than with the air of one 
who is making the unpleasant admission that 
he is unable to pay his debts. He really felt 
at the moment as if he were by this master- 
stroke not only wiping out all obligation, but 
transferring it to the shoulders of his creditor. 
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'You know that I shall do nothing of 
the kind/ 

' Your agent will do it for you/ 

' He canDot if I forbid him/ 

' Then I must beg of you not to do so, 
for Maurice's sake as well as mine. Nothing 
else can satisfy your daughter that she has 
made a mistake/ 

* Look here, Calthorpe, such a step is 
unnecessary, and at any rate cannot be 
decided upon without due consideration. I 
took up the mortgages to prevent what you 
are asking me to do. The thing cannot be 
done.' 

Mr. Calthorpe smiled sadly, as he might 
have done at some rash resolution of an 
impetuous youth. 

'I see you are the old carele^ Frank 
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stall. Believe me, Cuthbert, I am grateful 
for this new proof of fiiendship. But I 
camiot take advantage of it, for as we stand 
now we must act more strictly on business 
principles than we need have done had our 
wishes been realised. I shall not leave you 
any choice in the matter so fsu* as I am 
concerned. At the proper time I shall go 
through all the necessary formalities of sur- 
rendering the estate, and then you can act 
as you please with it. My spendthrift habits 
have done Maurice some injury, but they 
shall not cast a slur upon his honour. On 
that score, at least, he shall feel that his 
father was as sensitive as himself.' 

A cynic standing by might have been 
indifferent to the old gentleman's display of 
magnanimity and beautiful self-abnegation ; 
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the simple-minded Colonel was disturbed by 
it. As the case was presented to him now 
it revealed the utter ruin of his old friend, 
and the destruction of the happiness of a 
spirited young man for whom he had much 
fevour, all the direct result apparently of the 
mistake made by his daughter. The feet 
that she was paying in herself a bitter 
penalty for the error only rendered the 
position the more vexatious when he found 
Mr. Calthorpe, seemingly like the others, so 
unreasonable and imreconcilable. 

* I came to you expecting to get some 
help out of an unhappy diflBculty, and 
instead of that you make matters worse than 
ever by this Quixotic resolution.' 

Mr. Calthorpe made that graceful depre- 
catory movement with his hands which was 
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always so effective, and iDdicative that lie 
was well pleased with the successful progress 
of his diplomacy. 

* Call it Quixotic or anything else you 
like, but you cannot satisfy me that any 
other honourable course is open to me. Say 
that it is the mere gratification of over- 
strained vanity : I am content. I know 
that Maurice will thank me for it, and that 
he would hold me in contempt were I to act 
otherwise. It is the only way in which I 
can retain his respect.' 

' I never knew you to act so like a fool 
before. You know what you are throwing 
up: you know that I do not believe this 
absurd charge, which the poor girl made 
when she was mad with pain herseK. I tell 
you that she does not believe it ; then why 
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should you do this, and spoil the friendship 
of so many years ? ' 

' My dear Cuthbert,' exclaimed Mr. 
Calthorpe warmly, taking both his hands, 
' nothing can and nothing shall spoil our 
friendship, that must continue to be the 
same aa ever ; and I look on oiu- disagree- 
ment on this important subject as the 
strongest proof of our regard for each other. 
We have only to agree to disagree, as the 
saying is, and our mutual esteem remains 
undiminished. But even you cannot foretell 
what insidious effect might be produced on 
your mind were I for purely selfish reasons 
to leave my son's motives open to the 
possibihty of misinterpretation.' 

* 1 1 is useless to speak further on th^ 
subject, I see. You make me feel as if I 
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had been pleading for my daughter. That 
was not my intention, although in my 
anxiety to discover what was best to do for 
all parties I have said much more than she 
would be pleased to know had been said. 
At the same time my opinion is that you are 
all laying up for yourselves a store of 
remorse. I say no more/ 

It was not Mr. Calthorpe's intention that 
he should ' say no more ; ' and he was aware 
that he had reached the point where there 
was the risk of being hoisted with his own 
petard. So by a didactic movement he 
glided skilfully into a new key« 

'The sentiment called love is only the 
highest form of egotism ; and you know 
how we bristle with angry passions when 
that is hurt. Our egotism has been sorely 
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hurt, and that is the reason why we three 
are acting so stubbornly. Very likely we 
shall go into sackcloth and ashes for our 
folly by-and-by. Meanwhile, let me try to 
speak as your old friend — ^your oldest now, 
I think — and standing quite apart from my 
personal interest in this unhappy affair, give 
you what help is in my power/ 

' Now you are more like yourself/ 

* My counsel is brief — do nothing. That 
is a course whiclr is not so easily followed as 
it seems ; but when you can follow it, it is 
generally successful and always safe.' 

* I believe there is nothing else for me to 
do now, unless I could induce Maurice to 
come to Hollyford and speak to her himself/ 

' You have already proposed that to her, 
and you know the effect it had.' 
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* Yes, but that was in the first hours of 
her distress. She will change.' 

* Then wait until she does so. Let them 
both have their Own wiay; whatever the 
result, it will be better than any we could 
bring about by thrusting our wishes upon 
tliem.' 

Colonel Cuthbert was not much relieved 
by this interview, but his Mend was. 

' After all it may not be necessary to 
leave the place, even temporarily,' observed 
Mr. Calthorpe complacently as he looked out 
at the window. 
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CHAPTEE XVI. 



DIVIDED LIVES. 



The reply given to all inquirers after the 
health of Miss Cuthbert during the next 
fortnight was * rapidly recovering ; ' at the 
end of three weeks she was able to see 
intimate acquaintances, and, except that she 
was pale and evidently somewhat weak, no 
one would have imagined that her illness 
had ^ been more than what she called a 
trifling indisposition. The accident of the 
birthday dinner party having taken place 
immediately before she had been obliged to 
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deny herself to visitors caused the report of 
her iUness to spread rapidly, and gossips 
added their own speculations to the simple 
statement that she was suffering from the 
effects of a sudden chill. The absence of 
Maurice Calthorpe from the dinner party 
had been observed at the time, and his 
name was in mysterious ways mixed up with 
an event which would scarcely have .attracted 
any attention if the lady had not been an 
heiress and a beauty. 

Amongst the regular inquirers was Sir 
Frederick Powell. 

At the end of a month Miss Cuthbert 
received callers. Those who saw her for the 
first time were considerably surprised to find 
her talking quite calmly, and without the 
slightest symptom of there having been 
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anything particular the matter. She was 
apparently unmoved even when some good- 
natured ladies mentioned the Calthorpes, on 
the pretext of acquainting her with the 
strange news that the long-anticipated ruin 
had come at last. She displayed nothing 
but the polite interest which might be taken 
by any one in a neighbour's misfortune. 

* She never had a thought of young 
Calthorpe/ was the general verdict, and Sir 
Frederick Powell was convinced that it was 
the right one. He was aware that his own 
assiduous attentions at this time were 
observed by the local Argus, and he was 
proud that his name should be associated in 
any way with that of Mabel Cuthbert. 

A week later she returned a number of 
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▼iatBL Out of docRs and indoors she 
to haTe taken on the ordinarv 
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routine of her lifis, as if there had been no 
intemqition to its even tenor. The only 
altenticm in the estahHshmpnt at Hollyford 
was the ^[^eanmoe of a stootiah, roddy^ 
fiu»d woman called Mis. O'Biyan, who was 
in poMc known sunj^ as Mabel*8 personal 
att^idant, bat who was in private Mother 
O'Brjan, the kind nnrse and feithfiil Mend. 
Mrs. Harper was still the chaperon and the 
general superintendent of the house affairs ; 
but, without anything }a&cD% said or any 
unpleasantness, Mabel dispensed with her 
companionship in private as much as pos- 
sible. The good lady, being quite un- 
conscious of having done anything to cause 
ofience, took none ; and enjoyed the extra 
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liberty afforded her by the presence of Dame 
O'Bryan. 

The house reasserted its claim to recog- 
nition as one of the most hospitable in the 
county ; numerous invitations were received 
by the Colonel and his daughter, and few 
were declined. At first Mabel was perhaps 
not quite so lively in society as she used to 
be; but this, being attributed to the weak- 
ness resulting from illness, rendered her an 
object of the more interest and care. As 
strength returned, however, she became again 
one of the pleasantest companions a man 
could take in to dinner. She would listen 
with flattering attention to the intellectual ; 
and to the stupid man she would chatter of 
the things with which he was best acquainted, 
thus affording him opportimities of finding 
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occasionally something to say. Of the two 
classes of men she seemed to prefer the 
stupid ones. 

Presently it was known that a house had 
been taken in town, and was being furnished 
in such a style as suggested that the Colonel 
and Miss Cuthbert thought of spending 
there a considerable part of the year. There 
was nothing in this to attract particular 
attention, and nothing in the conduct of 
either father or daughter to indicate that an 
important crisis was being quietly passed 
over. In town and country they were 
looked upon as remarkably happy people, 
and their devotion to each other was shown 
by their constant companionship. The 
current of their lives seemed to flow on as 
smoothly as if it had known no whirlpools. 
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Colonel Cuthbert and his daughter had 
entered into a simple compact, namely, that 
there should be no reference between them 
to Maurice or the unhappy events associated 
with him. 

' So be it, Mabel,' said the father tenderly ; 
* if my silence can give you any ease of mind 
you shall have it/ 

She kissed him, and that was all« 



The struggle had been a hard one, but it 
was over now. That letter from Maurice 
had settled everything for her. Mabel 
Cuthbert had extinguished the love which 
she now knew she had been craving for. 
and she could not hope to rekindle it. 
Sometimes Mabel thought that the fire must 
have been a feeble one to have been so easily 
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put out. Sometimes she thought of letting 
him know directly that she was sorry for 
having uttered those undeserved reproaches 
— ^undeserved, although at the time they 
were spoken the charges were cruelly true to 
lierself. But she put both thoughts away : 
the one was unworthy of her if she had any 
faith in him ; and the other was useless, as 
he did not care for her now. 

Mabel Cuthbert's course in life was 
perfectly plain to her : all that was good in 
her was to be devoted to the service of her 
father, and in the effort to make his days 
bright she would no doubt find comfort for 
herself. Her first task was to convince him 
that she was content with the tiuii events 
had taken, by acting like a sensible woman 
and attending to the practical business of life. 
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She was not going to mope, or play the 
lovelorn damsel ; and it was wonderful how 
calmly she bore her burden. She seemed to 
have quite realised that all was definitely at 
an end between her and Maurice, and to 
have become reconciled to her fate. The 
inevitable is always bearable; the possible 
is always troublesome. 

That was Mabel Cuthbert. 

But the spirit of Lucy would rise at 
unexpected times, and in solitary moments 
take brief possession of her. Then she would 
dream the old dreams over again. Somehow 
she always saw him then as he had appeared 
to her in the little room at Ciunberwell, 
his pale, anxious face bending over books or 
manuscripts, and see the bright smile with 
which he greeted her entrance. 
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There he was now in his desolate 
chamber, grinding through work which had 
no pleasure for him because there was no 
beacon ahead ; thinking of her sadly, and 
perhaps bitterly at times. He must be very 
miserable. Then she would hunger to be by 
his side ; to bring back the bright smile ; to 
cheer him on to success; to share his 
triumphs and urge him to new endeavour. 
There was a sense of pain in thinking of his 
possible success and she not with him ; 
there seemed to be more satisfaction in the 
vision of tlie sad face. Then the spirit went 
away, and Mabel Cuthbert took her place 
aj^ain. 

Tho vision was in many respects correct 
vniough as regarded Maurice^ but he was not 
CiMiscious of being desolate ; he was simply 
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indiSJgrent to all creation. He sought no 
eympathy, feeling that he could have none. 
To Arkwood, who had been his confidcmt 
hitherto, he only said — 

* It's a rum story, but I am not going to 
tell you any more than this — I am not to see 
Miss Cuthbert again, although I am not 
going to flee to the uttermost ends of the 
earth. That's rubbish. I expect Calthorpe 
will soon be in the hknds of my father's 
creditors, and so I need not go there agam. 
My father will be in town soon, and he may 
tell you as much as he pleases about the 
affair if you care to hear. That's all I have 
to say ' 

* I told you it was another bad attack,' 
was Arkwood's cool reply, * but you will get 
over it in time/ 
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' I have got over it. A man may cry for 
tlie moon, and yet, recognising the fact that 
it is unattainable, jog on somehow through 
tlie world without it.' 

So far as he could make out, that was hi» 
case now ; he had been crying for the moon,, 
and had at last reaUsed that he could not 
have it. With the realisation of this fact 
there was a total collapse of all interest 
ill life. It was unnecessary for Arkwood to 
recommend the panacea of hard work this 
time ; Maiuice took to work mechanically : 
but there is no panacea for absolute 
indifference. He had hoped to make some 
lucky hit, either at the bar or with his pen, 
which would help him on the way to fortune. 
But now he had no thought of accomplishing 
more tlian a dull round of commonplace, 
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plodding worL There were no glimpses of 
possible short cuts to success, and he did 
not seek any. There was only a long dreary 
flat road before him, with no flowers by the 
wayside to perfume the air and refresh the 
mind. 

By-and-by he found a kind of morbid 
pleasure in the sense of his loneliness, and 
in time came a higher pleasure in dreaming 
about Lucy, and what might have been had 
she been with him. He did not try to turn 
from this dream ; he cherished it in secret all 
the more tenderly in being conscious of his 
own folly. 

Seeing his son settled in what was to him 
an incomprehensibly obstinate hiunour, Mr. 
Calthorpe became uncomfortable, and cast 
about for some means to quicken him. He 
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was frequently in town now, and frequently 
met Colonel Cuthbert at their respective 
clubs, and sometimes saw Mabel at the 
houses of mutual friends. With her he was 
polite, but carefiiUy avoided any prolonged 
conversation. With the Colonel he 
maintained his confidential relationships, and 
without any appearance of curiosity contrived 
to keep himself well acquainted with all 
Mabel's movements so &r as her father 
understood them. Although the time was 
drawing unpleasantly close when he would 
be obliged to surrender Calthorpe or his own 
dignity and his son's, he did not lose hope, 
even when told that Mabel was perfectly 
happy, and so busy that she could scarcely 
find time for her numerous engagements. 
*I am suspicious of people who are 
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always ** so busy," ' observed Mr. Calthorpe ; 
' they are rarely comfortable themselves, and 
they never make other people so. She is 
not cured yet,' 

He, however, began a systematic effort to 
arouse Mamice's interest by repeating some 
of the things he heard. He elicitxjd no more 
than a smile, which showed that his drift was 
understood, and the dry response, — 

*With wealth, beauty, and troops of 
friends, no woman is capable of being 
unhappy about anything for more than a 
day. And there is no reason why she 
should be.' 

The words were spoken, not bitterly, but 
callously, as if they referred to a person 
about whom he knew nothing; and Mr, 
Calthorpe smiled too. 
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' You are developing into an excellent 
specimen of a man of extremes ; first all 
sentiment, now all cynicism. You remember 
the saying as to the fate of. extremes.' 

The wily diplomatist was carefiil not to 
press Maurice too much at once; and 
although he obtained for him a number of 
invitations he did not urge him to accept 
any. At length he persuaded him to go to 
an * at home ' at the house of an old friend. 
There, as the father had expected, Maurice 
saw Mabel. She was standing by the side of 
the hostess as he entered the room. A 
scarcely perceptible pause — then he moved 
forward, and without the slightest ap- 
parent embarrassment went through the 
usual formalities before mixing with the 
other guests. As he passed away Mabel 
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quietly resumed her conversation with the 
hostess. 

Mr. Calthorpe had been observing the 
two, and their calmness under this ordeal, 
which he had contrived to bring about with 
so much diflSculty, displeased him. They 
had met, they had stood within a pace of 
each other, and neither had made the 
shghtest sign of recognition. 

' But she did start a little when he 
entered,' he said, seeking to console himself 
— *very little, though. And Maurice did 
look for a second as if he meant to turn tail. 
But he didn't. It is not satisfactory. 

Maurice persuaded himself that the 
meeting had not affected him much ; he had 
often looked forward to such an event, and 
had carefully studied the demeanour he 
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should observe whenever it might occur. 
Those bitter words — * if you speak to me I 
shall openly insult you '—would flash to his 
mind and keep him calm. Speak ! Why 
should he speak to a woman who could say 
that to him ? Outwardly he had acted very 
much as he had intended, and he kept a 
tight hold on the disturbing emotions which 
had been reawakened within. 

'I have some news for you,' said Mr. 
Calthorpe a few days afterwards. ' Cuthbert 
has just told me that his daughter is likely to 
become Lady Powell.' 

* He is a very good fellow, I believe,' was 
the cool reply. 

* The thing is not quite settled yet,' said 
the father, making another effort to discover 
the real state of his son's feelings. 
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•What matter? they won't expect 
wedding gifts from us/ 

Maurice went on with his work. He 
was glad to have this news, as it determined 
matters in such a way as to put an end to 
everybody's doubts. 

Mr. Calthorpe really did begin to lose 
hope. He was a little sorry that he spoke 
so soon ; for Maurice accepted the affair as 
definitely settled, and did not show the 
slightest inclination, as he had hoped he 
would, to make another effort to save 
Calthorpe by a reconciliation with Miss 
Cuthbert. 

* I am afraid it will be necessary to leave 
the old place,' was his uneasy reflection. 
* Still, as I said, the thing is not settled/ 

And the spring returned to the old 
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gentleman's steps as he comforted himself 
with the recollection of that, to him, 
important fact. He was not easily daunted : 
what fits of depression had aflSicted him 
never lasted long. His philosophic imagina- 
tion could endow the light of a common 
candle with the briUiancy of an electric lamp 
— for himself. 



Another surprise was in store for 
Maurice. 

* Mrs. O'Bryan ! ' he exclaimed, when he 
opened his door and was suddenly confronted 
by his former landlady. 

'Yes, Mr. Esmond — Calthorpe it is, I 
mean. It's myself, and I hope I see you 
well, sir. It's the sore trouble I am in, and 
dunno what to do.' 
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* Come in : I scarcely knew you, it is 
such a long time since I saw you,' he said 
wannly, drawn to her by associations with 
that old time — how very old it seemed to be 
now I— in which he had been happier than 
he knew, and in dreaming of which the 
happiest part of his present was found. 

' It's sorry I am to bother you, sir, but 
Teddy, poor boy, tould me to get him a 
decent lawyer, and it came to me knowin' 
that you were in the law, that you might be 
able to tell me where to find one if one is to 
be found for the likes of us.' 

' Teddy sent you ? ' said Maurice, reheved 
and yet somehow dissatisfied. 

After the first pleasurable surprise at 
sight of his old friend, there occurred a 
suspicion that she might be the bearer of a 
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message fix)m Lucy, for he knew that she 
was serving the proud beauty who had once 
been his simple sweetheart. It was a relief 
to know that his strength was not to be still 
fiirther tested by a communication of any 
kind directly from her. And yet it might 
have afforded him some comfort to know 
that he had not been so utterly deceived in 
the character of Lucy as the conduct of Miss 
Cuthbert forced him to believe. It might 
have been a consolation hereafter to know 
that in such a crisis in her life as the one 
now fast approaching, she had still the grace 
to give a kindly thought to the man she had 
confessed, even ifi her frenzy of indignation, 
that she had once loved. 

No, it was better as it was ; a kind 
word now would have filled his after life 
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with vain r^rets. He dismissed all thought 
of her, and concentrated his mind on Mrs. 
O'Bryan's affairs. 

*Yes, sir, Teddy it was that sent me,' 
went on the poor woman, with suppressed 
flobs in her voice, and the face which used 
to be aglow with good humour expressing 
much perturbation. 

* Sit down and tell me what has 
happened that you require the aid of a 
lawyer. I see you are in mourning; does 
that mean you are a widow ? ' 

* It does, sir. Dan went to glory — rest 
his sowl — more than a year ago, an' ever 
since I've been with our darlin' at ' 

* I understand. Tell me about your 



son,' 



Mrs. O'Bryan was taken aback by the 
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interruption, and the sudden coldness of his 
manner. 

' Haven't you heard, sir, about the con- 
stable that was murdered the night before 
last ? ' 

'You mean what is called the Fenian 
outrage, when the police were arresting two 
men in Clerkenwell ? ' 

* That's it, an' — oh the black shame on 
them ! — ^they've taken my poor boy and say 
he done it.' 

Here she gave one big sob, and drew her 
hand across her mouth as if to stifle other 
sounds of grief. 

' This is a serious business, Mrs. O'Bryan,' 
said Maurice gravely ; ' and I hope your son 
will be able to clear himself of the chaise. 
I hope he had no hand in the matter.' 



^ 
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'No hand in the world, I'll go bail. 
The boy is as innocent as myself.' 

* I trust it may be so/ 

' Sm-e you don't misbelieve him, Mr. 
Esmond ! ' she cried anxiously. 

' I would not like to say that, but I am 
not surprised at his being implicated in the 
afiair ; for you know, Mrs. O'Bryan, Teddy 
was proud of his patriotism, and took no 
care to guard the expression of his opinions 
regarding the Government of Ireland.' 

* Ochone, it's them opinions that's again 
him. What was opinions invented for but 
to bring decent people into trouble ! ' 

* How did he get into the scrape ? ' 

* He wasn't in it at all, sir. This is how 
it comes about. We went away from 
Camberwell when our darlin' was took from 
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US, and sailed to America. Teddy soon got 
in among the patriots there, and was to be 
sent to Ireland for something or other. 
Then the ould man took a longing to see 
home again, an' we all came back together. 
Then Dan was seized with fever after landin' 
in Cork, and went off afore we knew he was 
sick, a'mcst. About the same time our 
darlin' wanted me, and Teddy was left to 
hisself entirely.' 

' That was unfortunate.' 

' True for you, sir. He gave up workin', 
an' gave all his time to the Cause, — a black 
day for him, poor boy. Then he got known 
to the police as one of the patriots ; an' now, 
when this dirty job is done, one blackguard 
swears he seen Teddy on the spot with a 
revolver. When they took him they found 
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a revolver in his lodgin', and that's all they 
have again hun.' 

*But how can you know that is 
all?' 

* Because the boy was miles beyond the 
place at the time.' 

' How can you be sure of that ? ' 

' Because he was with myself^ with u^ 

the whole evening an' stayed in the house all 

night.' 

' If you can prove that clearly, your eon 

is quite safe.' 

* Lord bless you, sir, for them words,' 
cried the widow excitedly. ' Prove it ! sure 
there's proof without end. They mightn't 
believe me, but there's no judge in the land 
would refuse to believe her ; and there's the 
butler and Missus Harper and half a dozen 
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thjc: seen him in the iKnse when the fightin' 
wasgcsn' on.' 

" Yo9i have not Td told me whose house 
he was in with too,* said Maurice. 

*WhT, the masl^'s, of course — Colonel 
Cnthben & He hadn^'t seen our darlin' since 
she was took away firom Camberwell, and 
they were talkin' together for ever so long 
befiHe dinner and after. She'll tell you 
herself this minute, for she's in the carriage 
below waitin' for me, and as much troubled 
about the poor boy as myself/ 

Maurice started at the announcement 
that she was so near, but recovered on the 
instant and repUed coldly, — 

' It is unnecessary for me to see Miss 
Cuthbert. I have listened to you, Mrs. 
O'Bryan, as your friend, not as your lawyer, 
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and I am glad to be able to assure you that 
with such proof of liis innocence as you can 
command, Teddy is in no danger so far as 
tlie death of the constable is concerned. 
His connection with the patriots, however, 
may involve him in some difficulty. I 
shall give you the address of a solicitor 
who will, I have no doubt, soon obtain his 
release.' 

As he was sitting down to write the 
address there was a knock at the door, and 
he called carelessly, ' Come in.' When he 
raised his head he saw Miss Cuthbert within 
the room, and a footman just closing the 
door from without. 

Their eyes met: his wavered for a second, 
the apparition was so unexpected : otherwise 
the gaze on both sides was clear and steady 
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as that of people who meet for the first time. 
He rose and bowed. 

' I must apologise for my intrusion, Mr. 
Calthorpe/ she said promptly. ' My anxiety 
to learn your opinion of my friend s case 
is my excuse.' 

' It is ample/ he said in a calm, business- 
like tone, as he offered a chair 

' Thank you.' 

There was a little faintness in the tone. 

* I trust that you are able to say from 
your experience that our friend's case is a 
good onie.' 

' Unfortunately my experience in such 
cases does not count for much ; but I hare 
Just been telling Mrs. O'Bryan that, in my 
opinion, he is safe.' 

'I did not doubt it, but I am much 
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relieved by hearing this from you. I wish to 
ask one question on my own account. Shall 
I be required to appear in court as a witness? 
I ask this because, although I am quite ready 
to do so if necessary, I am anxious to avoid 
it if possible, for family reasons.' 

' I am afraid it will be necessary. But 
that question will be best answered by the 
soUcitor who undertakes the case ; and it is 
advisable that you should see one immedi* 
ately. This gentleman, I have no doubt, 
will do what he can for Mrs. O'Bryan's son.' 

He handed to the widow the piece of 
paper on which he had written the solicitor's 
address. The good woman expressed her 
gratitude with Hibernian warmth, promising 
to return soon to report progress. 

' I can only thank you again, Mr. 
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Calthorpe,' said Miss Cuthbert calmly. They 
bowed ; he opened the door with the same 
politeness which he would have shown to a 
perfect stranger, and she passed out. 

The door closed: it was all over, so 
quietly, so politely ; they had spoken to each 
other again, and there had not been one word 
more than the business in hand demanded. 

Their lives were indeed divided. 
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Well — of all the cold-blooded pieces of 
cruelty he had ever heard or read of, thi» 

was the most atrocious ! To come to him 
whilst the breath announcing her engage- 
ment was still warm in the air; to stand 
there and speak to him as calmly as if he 
were no more than a respectable man of 
business who was to be paid for his services I 
— it was the most deliberate and heartless 
insult that could be offered to any poor 
creature. 
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Good God ! — ^what was she made of r' 
Could she have any feeling at all ? And did 
she think that he had none — ^that he was as 
cold and passionless as herself? Yet she 
could not be passionless either : he had good 
reason to know that. But then, her display 
of passion had been the pitiful outburst of 
offended vanity, not offended love. Without 
a doubt she had come there, moved by some 
vicious curiosity to look once more at the 
man she had thrown aside so contemptuously, 
and to prove to him that she was quite in- 
different about the past. How calmly she 
spoke: how calm she looked — and how 
beautiful ! . . . yes : be she what she 
might, in soul she was still beautiful, and 
those eyes were to him still full of a soft 
light which seemed to be the moon- reflec- 
tion of a glorious sun within. 
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Curse it ! Why was this sickening 
yearning taking possession of him again ? 
Why was all life sinking away from him and 
he, without her, only a worthless atom 
floating blindly, aimlessly about in a world 
of dense fog ? 

But it was unpardonable — her coming 
there at such a time: coming at the very 
hour when he was flattering himself that it 
was possible to accept the dull round of the 
humdrum existence she had left him. He 
had been vaguely sensible that he was falling 
into his dull groove and was beginning to 
have some glimpses of that peace of mind 
which is obtained in a state of sheer 
stupidity, and which was worth having, 
although there are in it no days of great 
hope and happy endeavour. She came and 
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again arose that terrible mental Frankenstein, 
called, ' What-might-have-been ! ' 

But he had been calm, too, throughout 
the interview; he had been business-like 
and polite : nothing more. He hoped he 
had been polite ; he meant to be so — 
perfectly poUte. He meant to show her 
every possible sign of respect, and only to 
hide from her how every nerve was thrilling 
with the wild craving merely to touch her 
hand. She had not seen that and she could 
not feel it. Yet the longing had been upon 
him all the time, and the effort to conceal it 
made it hard to bear. There she was, 
standing before him — ^Lucy. He heard her 
voice and no matter what its tone, something 
modulated the sound into the sweet voice of 
Lucy. 
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It was useless striving with this thing 
which had not only taken possession of his 
being, but was his being. He hated to call 
it love : the meaning of the poor word had 
become so degraded by its application to 
any passing whim of a boy or the fancy of a 
girl— havmg as much bearing upon the 
actual business of their lives as the 
temporary mania of the one for a bicycle 
and of the other for a new dress. This 
strange thing which held him, like Victor 
Hugo's devil-fish, was his life. He smiled at 
the droll simile ; probably devil-fish was as 
good a name as could be found for this 
mysterious Something which gave pain as 
intense as its pleasure. 

And so she was to marry Sir Frederick 
Powell, of Woods tow : it was a good match. 

O 'J 
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He was a sensible fellow with no absurd 
views about anything ; an easy-going mortal, 
good-natured and happy, because he was 
content to follow the plain beaten paths 
before him, and never had a thought of 
stepping aside to seek impossible flowers 
through impaietrable mazes. She would be 
happy with such a man — that was something. 
Maurice could fancy her in the first wedded 
years enjoying all the pleasures which 
wealth could obtain, and passing on to 
contented matronhood, quietly performing 
the roimd of simple duties which would fall 
to her lot. And through all this Powell 
would be by her side. Then he could see 
Lucy sharing the drudgery of a hardworking 
life with himself, the long path made thorny 
by petty cares and perhaps failure at the 
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end. It was well she was spared that trial : 
there was no question, she had chosen the 
right course and he ought to be glad. Was 
that sharp twinge of pain only the sting of 
regret ? He hoped it was not jealousy, for 
jealousy is only an open confession of how 
little one thinks of oneself 

He wished he could stop thinking about 
her. How ridiculous he would appeal* in 
the eyes of any sensible man for sur- 
rendering himself even for a day to this state 
of hopelessness ! What for instance would 
Arkwood say ? 

' Say that he thought you had gone out 
and forgotten to fasten the door.' 

In his impatience with himself, Maurice 
had uttered the last question aloud, . and 
Arkwood answered it in person. 
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*I don't think that would have been 
your answer if you knew what I was 

grumbling about.' 

* What might it have been then ? ' 

* That I was the most hopeless imbecile 
that had ever been born.' 

' The observation would have been a 
very stale one,' rejoined Arkwood with a faint 
attempt to speak in a tone of good-natiu:ed 
banter ; but he looked serious as he scanned 
his friend's face. ' I think I know what is 
uppermost in your mind. Your father has 
been with me.' 

' Then do not repeat anything of what he 
has said. Some day, perhaps, I shall tell you 
my story ; meanwhile help me to forget.' 

'Very good. Then come away to 
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HER WAY OF IT. 



Unforgiving — ^pitiless — callous ! She had 
not detected the faintest note of regret in his 
voice, and she felt sure that her quickened 
senses would have felt it had there been any 
in his heart. She had been treated as a 
perfect stranger ; he had accepted her angry 
words literally, and he could never have 
cared for her or it would have been impos- 
sible for him to behave so coolly in her 
presence. Not the slightest sign in word or 
manner that he wished to be forgiven, or 
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that he beUeved she had anything to 
forgive. 

Proud and remorseless I She might 
have asked him to foi^ve her if he had only 
spoken one kind word. But no ; he forgot, 
or never thought of all she had suffered, and 
remembered in his pride only her one 
blunder. She knew that she had blundered 
terribly in her passion, and he would not 
forgive her. For that one fault he cast 
everything else aside and shook himself free 
from her, as composedly as he might have 
put away an old gannent. From whatever 
place she might have formerly held in his 
thoughts, he had completely thrust her out, 
and evidently it had cost him no trouble. 

What a fool she had been! How he 
would triumph in her weakness I She had 
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actually gone to his chambers, sought him 
out herself and asked his help ! She had 
done this — she who had threatened to insult 
him if he ever dared to speak to her. He 
would not give a thought to the peculiar 
circumstances of the case which had induced 
her to seek his aid. If he were reminded of 
them — that he had known Teddy and that 
Teddy's mother had been kind to him — ^he 
would have looked upon them as nothing 
more than excuses. Oh what a fool she had 
been! 

But she had not betrayed any weakness 
either. She, too, had behaved with perfect 
calmness ; and he could not have seen in his 
indifference how eagerly she was watching 
for any sign of tenderness, or even of 
remembrance, which would have justified 
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her in explaining her motives for going to 
him. She would take care that he should 
know. He should not think that 

But was she actuated by no other 
motive than the desire to obtain the best 
available counsel when she took Mrs. O'Bryan 
to Maurice's chambers? Was it only 
impatience to learn what fate was in store 
for her foster-brother which took her up to 
liis room when, by waiting a few minutes 
longer in the carriage, she could have heard 
all without undergoing the ordeal of th? 
interview ? 

She met the questions bravely, and 
miserable, mean as the answers made her feel, 
she did not evade them. 

Yes, although she had tried to conceal it 
from herself, she was obliged to own that the 
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longing to have direct news of himself — how 
he looked — what his place was like — had 
influenced her ; and then, being at his door, 
as it were, the longing overcame pride and 
prudence and she had gone to him. There 
had been, too, the vague hope that he would 
break down the bar which separated them, 
and that she would have the opportunity to 
speak freely to him once again. 

She was glad she had done it, for it 
satisfied her that he was well and quite 
settled in his resolution to think no more 
about her ; quite contented to forget her. 

And yet it was a pity to have gone ; for 
the visit had destroyed some visions, which 
although vain had yet their value in 
occasional gleams of comfort. She would 
not have gone ; she would not have 
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remembered that he had anything to do 
with the law if it had not been for what 
Teddy had told her on the evening he 
(luckily for himself, as it now turned out) 
came to the house in Kensington. Maurice 
had written to her; Teddy had got the 
letter and burnt it without knowing what 
was in it ; then he pretended that Maurice 
had sent for his things and so sent them off 
to Calthorpe. 

Had she misjudged anyone else as she 
had misjudged Maurice, she would have at 
once offered an apology. Why was it she 
hesitated to make one to him ? She did wish 
him to know that she was now aware of the 
Avrong she had done him, and that she waa 
sorry for it. She did wish him to know 
that she was convinced of his fidelity before 
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the feet was revealed to her : and still she 
shrank from it. 

She would hesitate no longer. She 
would tell him how cruelly they had both 
been made to suffer by Teddy's folly, and she 
would ask him to forgive her . . . Would 
that be right? Would it not disturb him 
again for no good purpose, except to relieve 
her mind of a burden of remorse, since they 
could never resume their former relationship 
so long as their positions remained as they 
were at present? . . . And yet that could 
have made no difference if he had cared for 
her as he had declar<^ he did. He had said 
that he lived for her. Aye, but it was at 
that moment she had turned upon him, 
telling him that he was false and base. 

It was horrible. But why did he not 
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tell her about that letter ? Had he done so, 
she believed that in her wildest passion she 
would have been ready to forget everything 
in the joy that knowledge would have 
brought her. Now it only brought new 
pain and bitter regret that would never 
leave her. Would she have changed so 
quickly in that time of madness? Perhaps 
not ; perhaps he saw that she would not, 
and so remained silent, thinking it useless to 
speak. 

She would tell him at once and he 
could speak now if he chose to do so. But 
he would not do so ; he was too indifferent ; 
he had shown that in his letter — written 
after he had had time for reflection ; and he 
had shown it in his conduct during that 
brief interview. She would write, and her 
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letter should be like his own — cold and 
decisive. 



'My visit to you to-day may be 
misunderstood ; I therefore wish to say that, 
when takmg Mrs. O'Bryan to your place, I 
had no intention of intruding upon you. 
But whilst waiting it occurred to me, as I 
told you, that by going upstairs I might 
satisfy my impatience to hear what you 
might have to say about her son, and 
perhaps, at the same time, find an oppor- 
tunity of telling you that I regret having 
been the cause of any pain to you. I did 
not find that opportunity, and am obliged to 
take this means of informing you. I further 
wish to say that I did not know until two 
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better if Teddy had kept the secret of his 
treachery, since his confession had only re- 
opened the wounds which now could never 
be healed. And yet she was glad to be 
assured that Maurice had been true ; glad of 
it even when she felt most keenly that he 
did not care for her. . . . Did she really 
believe that he did not care for her? If 
so, there was no need to be anxious to 
inform him of her discovery, for it was 
of no consequence whether he knew it or 
not. 

Let him think what he hked — comfort 
himself if he could, by thinking that she was 
heartless as she had thought him. She had 
found no comfort in that way, but then she 
loved him. . . . Let this letter, like his to 
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Lucy, disappear also, its contents unknown 
to anyone save the writer. Cold as it was, 
perhaps his own had been still colder — 
probably it had contained only a conven- 
tional intimation that the room above the 
tailor's shop need no longer be reserved for 
liira ; and not, as she wished to believe, the 
glad tidings of his speedy return. 

She lit a taper, and holding over the 
flame the note she had written, smiled 
sadly as she watched it change into black 
films. 

She would not allow herself to worry ; 
she would fill up every moment of her 
waking time with some occupation of 
amusement or duty. Should her father 
continue to wish to see her ' settled in life/ 
as he called it, she supposed that Sir 
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Frederick Powell would made her as happy 
as she could hope to be; It was possible 
that there might be very pleasant times at 
Woodstow, and maybe her loss would 
make her the more staid and useful house- 
wife. 
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CHAPTER XIX. 

THE SORROWS OP A POOR OLD MAIT. 

Mr. Calthorfb really could not stand it any 
longer. He had used all his diplomatic arts 
to bring about a natural reconciliation ; 
circumstances had seconded his efforts in a 
remarkable manner ; as for patience he had, 
in his own opinion, earned in this respect a 
much higher reputation than Job, and what 
was the result ? Absolute failure. Contrary 
to all human experience and calculation of 
the due course of events, the result was 
absolute failure. Why was this? Simply 
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and entirely on account of the stubborn, 
unreasoning, unpardonable 

Oh 1 he could find no adjective strong 
enough to cliaracterise the idiotcy of his son. 
The prize was still within Maurice's reach 
and he would not seize it. A few months, 
perhaps a few weeks, and the last chance 
would be gone ; for the prospective marriage 
of Miss Cuthbert to Sir Frederick Powell, 
although still talked about, by the friends of 
both parties as a secret, was talked about as 
an event certain to take place at no distant 
date. 

So far Colonel Cuthbert had made no 
decisive announcement, and Mr. Calthorpe 
was convinced that he wOuld be well pleased 
if Maurice should yet be the man of her 
choice. 
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* I shall not express an opinion one way 
or another/ he said. * I shall not even hint 
at a partiality. I like Powell and am quite 
ready to trust my daughter with him. The 
fax^t is, she does not wish to marry at 
aU.' 

' That coimts for little ; there are few 
girls who do not make that assertion, 
especially to their fathers.' 

' That may be, but I believe she is one 
of the few who mean what they say.' 

' And the few who mean it are thinking 
of some one they cannot have. It is 
surprising, my dear Cuthbert, how self- 
sacrificing we can all be over sour grapes. 
Of course. Miss Cuthbert is an exception.' 

' She is thinking of Maurice,' was Mr. 
Calthorpe'fi private reflection, and he found 
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much consolation in it. He was elate with 
triumph, when, a few days afterwards, he 
heard this : 

' Since the acquittal of that fellow Teddy 
O'Bryan, she has twice mentioned Maurice 
and gives him the whole credit of having 
rescued that young fool from the hangman.' 

But Mr. Calthorpe's hopes were again 
dashed to the ground when he reported the 
interesting fact of her gratitude to his son. 
Maurice bluntly repudiated the idea that he 
had anything to do with Teddy's release ; 
and instead of being pleased by the account 
of her gratitude, appeared to be decidedly 
the reverse. The father was too much 
astounded by this persistent obstinacy to 
speak at the moment. It was in his eyes 
such a wilful throwing overboard of fortune 
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that even lunacy seemed scarcely to afford 
sufficient explanation for it. 

* But why on earth should you not accept 
the credit for it, when it is given to you 
unasked ? * was his exclamation when he re- 
covered breath. 

'Because I should not like to appear 
more ridiculous in her eyes than I do 
already,' was the conclusive rejoinder. 

Mr. Calthorpe almost lost his temper ; 
and as no conversation in which temper 
plays a part ever ends satisfactorily for the 
person who introduces it, he discreetly post- 
poned further discussion. 

He had made him aware that she was 
not only thinking of him, but sounding his 
praises, and that would have its influence. 
When you wish to make two people like 
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each other, you have only to keep them 
judicioudy supplied with reports of the 
flatteni^ obaervations each makes about the 
other when apart, and the thing is done. 
Hatred is easQy engendered by a similar 
process. 

He dined alone that evening at his club. 
He had his &vonrite dishes and his favourite 
wines, and he looked forward with placid 
melancholy to the dark days in store for him 
when his place at this table would be all that 
was left of his former greatness. It was too 
bad of Maurice to ruin his father as he was 
doing ; to drive him out of his home in his 
declining years, and cast him upon the great 
world (rf London with no anchorage save 
here. Well, he would endure ; he would 
resign himself to his fate. King Lear had 
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railed at his daughters for their ingratitude, 
but he would not act in that way : he would 
be generous, and forget his wrongs if possible. 
If occasion offered he might make another 
effort to bring Maurice to reason, but it 
should be the last. 

The occasion did offer itself sooner than 
he could have anticipated, and after reading 
a note he had received by the first post one 
morning, he proceeded to his son's chambers. 
Arrived there, Mr. Calthorpe put down his 
hat and umbrella, then slowly took off his 
gloves which he carefully smoothed and 
placed in the hat. He had the air of one 
who has some serious matter of business on 
his mind, a matter of so much import that 
it must be approached with all possible 
gravity. 
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Maurice was finishing a letter and asked 
his &ther to excuse him for a moment, 
as he was deairoos of despatching it at 
once, 

* Certainlv ; do not let me interfere with 
anything yon are doing, because when you 
can speak to me I am anxious to have your 
undivided attention.' 

Mr. Calthorpe clasped his hands behind 
him, walked dehberately to the window and 
looked out Maurice closed his letter and 
gave it to a lad who was waiting. 

* If ow, sir, I am quite at your service/ 
he said briskly, as he closed the door and 
resumed his seat 

The father turned his back to the window 
and faced his son. There was a brighter 
look upon the face than he had seen for a 
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long time, and it contrasted singularly with 
the gravity of his own. 

' Do you know what date this is ? ' he 
asked quietly. 

* Wednesday, fourteenth September/ was 
the prompt reply. 

* And are you aware that in six months 
I shall have to leave Calthorpe ? ' 

' I have not forgotten it, sir, but I 
thought that, so far as 1 was concerned, we 
had spoken our last upon the subject unless 
I should have found the means to enable 
you to retain the place.' 

' Well, you have not found the means, 
and, although they are within your reach, 
you obstinately refuse to secure them.' 

Maurice was silent. 

* You accept the position so complacently 
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that I find it difficult to believe you 
thoroughly realise all that this means to me/ 
* Believe me, sir, I have thought of it 
very anxiously and often. But you gave 
me to understand that you yourself were 
satisfied that it was beyond my power to do 
as you wished. You gave me to imderstand 
that you were ready to meet the misfortune 
with resignation, since it could not be 

helped.' 

Mr. Calthorpe took a chair and seated 
himself opposite his son. 

' And so I was, and so I am prepared to 
accept the misfortune with resignation — 
provided it cannot be helped. But it is one 
thing to be content to sink when there is no 
possibility of keeping your head above 
water ; it is quite another to resign yourself 
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to going down when you see someone near 
you who has only to stretch out his hand to 
save you from drowning. That is precisely 
our position/ 

' I am afraid I cannot see it exactly in 
your way.' 

' I am afraid that I must really lose 
patience with you. Now, my dear Maurice, 
do consider how we stand from a common- 
sense point of view. I do not pretend to be 
able to enter into your exalted feehngs in 
regard to matrimony, and I certainly do not 
appreciate the course of conduct which they 
induce you to pursue.' 

Maurice rested his elbow on the table, 
shading his eyes with his hand. 

' I think you will admit,' Mr. Calthorpe 
went on, * that since our memorable inter- 

u2 
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Tiew at home I have not {Hressed this subject 
upoD you/ 

'That is so/ 

^ I own that I did hope, I will even go 
so &r as to admit that I expected, things 
would right themselves/ 

This was said as if he were making a 
generous admi^ion to the advantage of his 
opponent in argument. 

' And you have been disappointed, sir/ 

* On your part, most emphatically. No 
one can admire independence of character 
more than I do ; no one can be more ready 
to assert that independence than I am, on 
due occasion. But you are mistaking the 
promptings of wounded vanity for honour- 
able independence.' 

' I hope not/ 
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' It is so, I assure you ; any man with the 
slightest experience of the world would tell 
you the same. Just suppose for an instant 
that the positions had been reversed. 
Suppose that the lady was Lucy Smith and 
that you had, in a moment of passion said 
to her the unpleasant things she said to you 
— would you not be sorry afterwards and 
regard her as acting unkindly, as well as 
foolishly, if she gave you no opportunity of 
making amends ? ' 

' Very likely I should ; but I do not 
think that you grasp the position, and it is 
impossible to imagine what might happen if 
she were a man and I a woman,' answered 
Maurice without uncovering his eyes, and 
there was a curious huskiness in his voice, as 
if the absurdity of his father's suggestion 
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had disposed him to laughter in spite of 
the earnestness with which it had been 
made. 

'Then you mean to persist in your 
insane course ? ' 

* It is too late to alter it now.' 

This doggedness was very trying to the 
father ; open rebeUion he could understand 
and deal with ; but this dull, passionless 
rejection of all reason was most irritating, 
and this insensibility to every ordinary 
feeling of self-interest was as incomprehen- 
sible to Mr. Calthorpe as it was apparently 
insurmountable. They had come to a dead- 
lock. 

'Very well,' said Mr. Calthorpe, rising 
slowly, ' we need not . prolong this painful 
conversation. I may mention, however, 
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that I have this morning received an invi- 
tation to luncheon at Colonel Cuthbert's ; it 
is written by Miss Cuthbert and in a 
postscript she tells me that she particularly 
wishes to see me. Have you no friendly 
word to send ? ' 

'No/ 

Mr. Calthorpe waited for a moment as if 
hoping that Maurice would yet relent. 
Then, sarcastically : 

' May I not even convey yoiu: congratu- 
lations on her forthcoming marriage ? ' 

* Oh, yes, certainly,' replied Maurice 
with symptoms of agitation at last. *You 
may congratulate her for me if you like ; 
and you may tell her at the same time that 
I also am about to be married.' 

'Your jest, sir, is not agreeable or 
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timely, and sounds somewhat like mockery 
of me.' 

* You are mistaken, father, it is no jest 
and I do not mean to be offensive to you. 
I intended it to be a pleasant surprise.' 

Mr. Calthorpe surveyed his son with an 
expression of mingled dubiety and vexation. 

* You to be married ! ' lie exclaimed, 
glossing his sneer with pretended playfulness ; 
* to another landlady's daughter, I presume, 
or some pretty Oxford Street milliner.' 

* You have made a very bad guess. I 
have no fear that you will be discontented 
when you know the lady,' said Maurice, 
smiling at his father's efforts to maintain his 
air of calm pohteness. 

' May I be permitted to inquire what is 
her name ? ' 
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' At present it is by her request a secret 
even from you/ 

' Umph. . . . Has she a fortune ? ' 

* Yes/ 

* And position ? * 

' Yes, and beauty and goodness besides.' 
*Ah, the first two quaUfications will 
suflSce to bear the burden of the others. My 
dear boy, the best congratulations I can 
offer you is in telling you that this news has 
added twenty years to my life, and I rejoice 
that we shall be able to spend them together 
— for of course you will make Calthorpe 
your head-quarters ? ' 

' I am not sure of that yet, and at any 
rate we need not settle about it until Calthorpe 
is free.' 

* Of course, of course, it is a mere detail,' 
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assented the father, hastily dismissing the 
disagreeable reminder, and proceeding with 
as much self-complacency as if mortgages 
and probable foreclosure were unknown to 
him : ' Now I can go to Cuthbert's with a 
light heart and — aha! — ^Yes! — ^by Jove, I see 
it now/ 

His eyes brightened as if he had made 
some marvellous discovery and was proud 
of it. 

' See what, sir ? ' 

'Don't you see? — why she is able to 
speak about you now. She has heard of 
your engagement — these things do ooze out 
somehow although, as in the present instance, 
some of those most interested are always the 
last to have the news. She has heard of it, 
and therefore feels herself at liberty to speak 
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of you now, thinking that she cannot be mis- 
understood. Very likely she is sorry, too — 
of course I should congratulate her upon her 
escape from such a scamp as my son/ 

'She might not be pleased by any 
reference ' 

'Tut, tut, you do not suppose I am 
such a fool as you are — not to see that it is 
only my Uttle joke ! Upon my word I have 
become as much excited over the affair as if 
I were myself to be the bridegroom. For- 
tune and position ! — my dear Maurice, I 
always predicted that you would make a hit 
some day.' 

' I have been very lucky.' 

' And you deserve it. There is my hand 
— I am proud of you ! ' 

' I am glad of that, sir. I sometimes 
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feared that you regarded me as hopelessly 
insane.' 

Mr. Calthorpe held up his hands 
deprecatingly. 

' No raking up of old scores, if you 
please. I may give Cuthbert a hint, I 
suppose ? ' 

' You may tell him all you know.' 

' Then I shall start at once.' 

* I am going in your direction, so the one 
cab will serve us both.' 
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CHAPTER XX. 

IS THE PROBLEM SOLVED? 

* It is her own free, unprompted request, and 
I certainly think you have no alternative but 
to comply with it/ 

* That is your way of putting it, but she 
must have been influenced by what you 
said, or she would never have thought of 
sending such a pressing message to me, after 
what occurred only the other day and 
knowing that I must be aware of her 
engagement.' 
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'I can say nothing on that head. I 
have brought the message simply because I 
wish to serve two friends.* 

' I am obliged to you for all the kindness 
you intended ; but I should have been more 
grateful, Arkwood, if you had not meddled 
so much in my afiairs.' 

* For the next week I give you licence 
to be as disagreeable to me as you may find 
relief in being. I am not going to be hurt 
by anything you may say in your present 
humour. I knew that the idea of being 
called to her would startle you, and I 
know that as soon as you have cooled 
down you will own that I have acted 
the part of a friend — and a most thank- 
less part that often is, as you are teaching 
me.' 
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* I cannot help feeling that it would have 
been best for all parties if you had left 
things alone.' 

* Maybe ; but if I have been meddlings 
as you call it, it has been because the 
ordinary expressions of friendship have 
assumed that form. There was nothing ob- 
trusive in my accompanying Colonel Cuthbert 
and his daughter home after O'Bryan had 
been acquitted — for you know my acquaint- 
ance with them has not been interrupted. 
There was nothing unusual in the fact that 
the conversation should turn upon the scrape 
her old companion had got into, or in my 
telling how much interest you had taken in 
the case.' 

* But it was not necessary to go on to tell 
her about my insane efforts to discover Lucy 
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— it was not necessary to show what an 
absolute fool I am.' 

^ I don't know that such was the result of 
my conversation ; and at any rate you need 
not be afraid that I was sentimental or that 
she is likely to be so. She simply says 
there is an explanation due to you — that it 
can only be properly made by her own lips, 
and that fearing that she may lose strength 
or courage to make it, if there is delay, she 
begs you will grant her the favour to come 
back with me ; and I say, Come along ! * 

' But what is the good of it ? ' 

' How can I tell ? She seemed to me to 
be much disturbed and I promised that you 
should grant the favour she asked. And so, 
I again say, Come along. There is nothing 
very dreadful in a few minutes' interview 
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with a pretty woman, even if you have once 
professed to be desperately in love with 
her/ 

* Professed ! ' echoed Maurice bitterly, ' I 
wish it had been only that.' 

* It is my opinion she would cordially 
reciprocate that wish/ 

* Very well, I shall go ; but I hope there 
will be no hysterics or nonsense. I go 
simply because I do not wish to think 
hereafter that I wilfully did anything to 
give her pain.' 

His face became hard and dark ; his 
movements quick and decisive. 

* There is no yielding on his side what- 
ever there may be on hers,' thought 
Arkwood as he watched his friend's gloomy 
countenance. 

B 2 
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On the way to Kensington, Maurice was 
silent : he felt very cold. He was going to 
see her again, and, instead of the pulse 
bounding with joy, he had the sensation of 
being numbed from head to foot. 

No good could come of this meeting : it was 
only another tug at his heartstrings : surely 
this time they would break. He did not see 
what she could possibly have to say to him, 
unless Arkwood in his mistaken kindliness had 
persuaded her — or suggested — that she might 
still have the power to rouse him out of his 
ppathy. She should find that she had lost 
all power to move him — outwardly at least. 
He would do anything father than betray 
the longing which he had had so much 
difficulty in conceaUng during her recent visit 
to his chambers. He would treat the whole 
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matter in a conventional way : there was 
some fun to be got out of the idea that he 
was doing no more than civOity demanded in 
returning her call — only he did not get the 
fun. 

Ark wood had said that she had been 
much disturbed, and it made him un- 
comfortable to think of her in distress — tears 
perhaps, with pale face and agitated voice. 
He did not know how he should act if slie 
should appear penitent for her share in the 
past misery. The mere thought of it was 
sapping his resolve to be perfectly calm and 
to make the conversation as brief as pos- 
sible. When he stood at the door of 
Colonel Cuthbert's house he would have 
been glad of an excuse to turn away. But 
Arkwood promptly rang the bell ; and they 
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were conducted upstairs to the drawing- 
room. 

Dark brown hangings which covered the 
door of an inner room were drawn aside 
and Miss Cuthbert advanced to the visitors. 
Maurice became immediately conscious that 
there was no danger of any severe test of his 
feelings : her quiet self-possession assured him 
of that. But she was very pale and her 
countenance, although calm, indicated that 
she had exercised much effort to nerve her- 
self to the performance of a sad but 
unavoidable duty. 

* I have kept my promise. Miss Cuthbert,' 
said Arkwood before she had time to speak ; 
* and now, with your leave, I shall at once 
retire.' 

There was no awkwardness in her manner 
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ot thanking him, no hint of surprise at his 
abrupt departure. 

They were alone together. 

He stood, hat in hand, head slightly- 
bowed, and conscious that she was looking 
at him. But he was not conscious of the 
sadness in the eyes, or of the ripple of 
agitation which passed over the face. 

* Mr. Calthorpe ! ' 

He raised his eyes : he fancied that he 
detected a slight tremor on the lips, and 
that he distinguished a faint echo of the old 
sweet voice which used to sound so musically 
in his ears in the little room in Camberwell. 
He had an experience similar to that of the 
Sultan in the fairy tale who, under the influ- 
ence of a great magician, imagined himself 
acting his part in the events of a long life 
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during the brief space that he could hold 
his head in a tub of water. The richly 
furnished chamber in which they stood was 
transformed into the poor one of his 
old lodging ; he saw himself and Lucy as 
they then were ; the same feelings thrilled 
through him and a clear vision of all that 
had happened up to the moment when he 
first saw Miss Cuthbert passed before him : 
all in the space which could only be counted 
an awkward pause. 

Her sensations were the reflection of his ; 
but they were overshadowed by the 
remembrance of that wild scene in the 
bungalow. 

*I beg your pardon, Miss Cuthbert,' he 
said, and in spite of the effort he made, his 
voice was not so steady as he wished it to be. 
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She turned her head aside for a moment 
and then quietly : 

* I hope you will forgive me for having 
troubled you to come. I know that the 
meeting cannot be — agreeable to you; and 
you can ... at least you will understand 
that it is painful to me.' 

He was not comfortable; he was not 
resolute ; he was not calm. If she had only 
been a man he could have told her blimtly 
that their position was such as to render their 
meeting most undesirable ; and that what he 
could not understand was why she should 
have been so urgent in desiring it. But he 
almost stammered as he replied vaguely : 

' It would have been as well, perhaps — 
indeed I cannot see why you should be 
troubled with my presence at all.' 
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There was another pause, her eyes fixed 
upon him all the time ; he remaining quite 
still, glancing vacantly at a window. Then 
she advanced slowly to him, holding out her 
hand. 

' Mr. Calthorpe,' she said in a clear, 
earnest voice, * it was necessary to see you ; 
I wish to ask you to forgive me.' 

He took the hand mechanically ; his 
brain was undergoing a series of electric 
shocks which dazed his intellect and blinded 
his eyes. That passed and he looked 
straight in her face, analysing it, searching 
eagerly in every shade of expression for the 
answer to the question — * Is she in earnest 
now ? ' The very intensity of his passion 
made him calm. At that moment he 
realised what she had already grasned before 
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his arrival, that the situation was too grave 
to allow of any awkwardness between them. 
They were standing face to face with their 
whole future, and their hands now clasped 
in them the possibiUties of their lives. 

' I do not know how to answer you. Miss 
Cuthbert,' he said at length ; * unless it can 
be an answer to tell you that life will be 
easier to me than I had expected it to be until 
now that I have seen you again, and heard 
you speak these words. They will enable 
me to remember you only as Lucy.' 

'That will suffice, and I thank you. I 
wish you to remember me as Lucy, and that 
is why I am going to ask you now to permit 
me to show you how I came to make the 
. . . the mistake.' 

She gently withdrew her hand : there 
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had been no pressure on his part or hers. 
On ringing the bell Mrs. O'Bryan appeared. 

* You may tell him to come now, 
mother.' 

Mrs. O'Bryan disappeared ; and presently 
the handle of the door was turned hesi- 
tatingly and Teddy, the patriot, entered. 
He looked crestfallen ; his red hair which 
used to be like a tangled mop lay close and 
lank on his head as if he had just come out 
of a water-butt ; his complexion was sallow 
and he had the manner of one who is 
penitent against his will. 

* Come, Teddy,' said his foster-sister, 
kindly taking him by the arm ; * you are to 
remember your promise to me, and you are 
to tell Mr. Calthorpe how it all happened. 
He will not ask you to say much.' 
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With that she bowed to Maurice and 
returned to the inner room. As the brown 
curtains closed behind her, Maurice felt as if 
the place had become dark. 

*Come, Teddy, what is it you have to 
tell me ? ' he inquired presently. 

Teddy moved his shoulders as if giving 
physical expression to an * Ugh ' of disgust 
with himself. 

*That letter/ he muttered between his 
clenched teeth, and in a tone that was half 
sulky, half savage, yet indicative of pain of 
some sort. 

' What letter ? ' 

Teddy groaned and swayed his body 
like one in a nightmare struggling *to get 
free. 

* The one you wrote to — her. The one 
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you sent after leaving us — the one she ought 
to have got' 

* What do you mean ? Did she not 
receive the letter ? * 

'No; 

' Then how do you know about it ? ' 

' I got it — ^but she didn't, and that's the 
whole of the matter.' 

Teddy stopped and, sulkily clenching his 
hands, sank his chin upon his chest. 

' Do you mean to say that you kept the 
letter from her ? ' Maurice pronounced each 
word deUberately and as if he could scarcely 
believe his ears. 

Teddy spoke rapidly and gutturally as if 
with difficulty keeping his passion and pain 
under hand. 

' I did. I beUeved you were deceiving 
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her — ^maybe I wanted to believe it. I 
made her believe it. And you did deceive 
us all with your name — and all about you. 
How was I to know that you weren't the 
common informer that I took you for.? 
How was I to know that you weren't making 
a fool of her when I found out your real 
name by accident. ... I didn't read the 
letter — it didn't matter to me what was in 
it ; you sent it, and that was enough ; I 
didn't want her to know anything more 
about you.' 

' What devil tempted you to do that .? ' 
cried Maurice, all Mabel's strange conduct 
and cruel treatment being explained to him 
by this ungracious confession. 

' I have told you. Devil it was since I 
know that she has been troubled about it — 
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ever since the mother told me that she was 
in trouble about you I have never known a 
minute's peace. I wish the boys had shot 
me instead of the policeman/ 

*I wish they had,' retorted Maurice 
bitterly, and scarcely knowing what he said, 
whilst he paced the floor agitatedly. 

* It's the best wish you can give me, 
though you don't know it,' said Teddy 
bitterly, too, for he was in his way conscious 
of the meanness of his action, although he 
felt justified in having done it. * I couldn't 
understand that she was taken up with you 
entirely, and if I had guessed it at that time 
— well, I'm glad I didn't, for the Lord 
himself knows what might have happened. 
The ould dad used to be always telling me 
that I was raving, and raving I was about 
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her, and it's been the sore trial for me to 
learn that I was the cause of making her 
sorry in the midst of her splendour.' 

Maurice could not speak. Something in 
the man's voice and manner touched him, 
and much as he had formerly laughed at his 
patriotic rhodomontade, Maurice saw nothing 
ludicrous in him just now. 

' And, Master,' Teddy went on, gruffly, 
' they tell me you took up the case for me 
and that it was you that got me off and that 
I ought to be grateful to you. But I can't 
— it only makes me hate you the more. 
That's all now and I want to get you out of 
my sight.' 

Eude as his words were, and gruff as his 
voice sounded, Teddy was choking with 

VOL. II. s 
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shame and regret. Maurice grasped his 
hand and gave it a vigorous shake. 

' I understand, Teddy, you had reason to 
hate me and I have still better reason to 
hate you. But I must see you when we are 
both cooler ; at present I want to see Miss 
Cuthbert.' 

* I am not sorry to leave you, sir,' said 
Teddy, unable to make any more generous 
rei^onse as he quitted the room. 

Maurice requested the servant to ask 
Miss Cuthbert if he might see her for a few 
moments. She came at once. There was 
no light of triumph in her eyes : they were 
sadder than before. 

Maurice spoke rapidly and excitedly. 

* Teddy has told me what should make 
me glad, and I am glad, but there is so much 
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miser}'' mixed up in it that only one thing is 
clear to me, and that is the bitter knowledge 
that his petty act of jealous treachery has 
done us both irreparable harm. How you 
must have suffered ! And I was the cause 
— T, who would have done anything rather 
than have given you the smallest pang — and 
I can do nothing to make amends. I am 
powerless even to let you see how I, too, 
suffered.' 

His words came hke a torrent ; his 
cheeks were flushed, and his eyes bright. 

* Do not blame yourself, or Teddy too 
much,* she answered quietly ; * other cir- 
cumstances combined to bring about our 
misforttme.* 

* Will you ever forgive me ? ' 

8 2 
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'I have too much to regret to have 
thought about — ^forgiving. Mr. Arkwood 
has told me how you tried to find me.' 

' I thought you must be dead. Why did 
you mystify me so when we first met at 
HoUyford ? ' 

'I cannot tell/ she answered frankly, 
and again that ripple of agitation passed 
over her face. ' I cannot tell, except that 
the pain of thinking you had deceived me 
made me foolish — mad, I think. Your 
failure to identify me seemed to confirm all 
that I had been led to believe. . . . But 
why do we talk about this now ? We have 
both blundered — I most — and we have to 
bear the sorrow we have made for our- 
selves.' 

* No, no, no, it was I who blundered. 
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and I wish that I might be the only one to 
suffer for it.' 

* You know that cannot be/ she answered 
with a faint, sad smile, ' and I do not wish 
it to be. Whoever is to blame, there is no 
help for it now.' 

' That thought is worst of all. There 
might be help for it if ' 

He stopped and his face became white. 
' There is no help for it now,' she had said, 
and so quietly that the remembrance of her 
engagement thrust itself upon him and her 
manner inspired the question, * Was she re- 
signed to it ? ' He felt chilled, as if the hot 
springs of love had been suddenly frozen. 
There was apparently no response on her 
part to the passion which he now became 
conscious he had displayed ; her calm 
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sadness was impenetrable. She was like one 
who, knowing her fate, has accepted it and 
is ready to walk steadily forward without 
murmuring. 

Should he, too, bow to this fate.'^ or 
should he attempt to break through the 
barrier and rescue her from it? He had 
only to say good-bye and go away. She 
seemed to be waiting for him to do so, and 
he was moved by a perverse impulse to go. 
But he was not to be guided by impulse 
now. He also was ready to accept his fate 
and to pass on without whining ; not, 
however, until he had proved to the utter- 
most that his fate was apart from hers. He 
should not, if he could help it, have cause to 
blame himself hereafter for having hesitated 
to adopt any honourable means by which he 
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might secure the happiness he craved for ; 
he should not have to reflect, ' If I had 
done this, or that, all might have been 
well.' 

He was influenced and sustained in this 
resolution by what he had just heard from 
Teddy. The latter in his despairing howl 
had unconsciously iterated the fact that he 
confessed his treachery only because he had 
learned that his foster-sister was so much 
distressed about Maurice. There was a 
simple interpretation of that distress, and 
Maurice seized it eagerly, yet with the 
timidity which one feels when a long- 
coveted prize is unexpectedly placed within 
reach. 

He spoke calmly, but there was subdued 
passion throbbing in every tone and look. 
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' I ought, perhaps, to do no more than 
thank you again and go ; but I cannot do 
that. You said you wished me to remember 
you as Lucy ; I do not think she would 
have wished me to go without at least 
trjring to let you understand me fully. We 
seem both to have been ^walking in the 
dark, and daylight has come to us. We 
should not separate now without a thorough 
clearing up between us, for we can never 
have another opportimity of speaking freely 
together.' 

* What can we do ? ' she asked, betraying 
emotion by the nervous way in which she 
rested her hand on the back of a chair. 

* We can look our position deUberately in 
the face — ^you on your part, I on mine, and 
strive to l&nd out what it really is. Then we 
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can decide whether or not it is best for us to 
say good-bye, and it may save us some 
regret afterwards.' 

'I do not think we can do that,' she 
exclaimed agitatedly, for his composure had 
the singular effect of completely upsetting 
hers ; ' I am sure that I cannot. So many 
things come back to me— -I cannot be calm, 
and it is useless to pretend it.' 

His pulse bounded: all the sober con- 
siderations of their relative positions, of past 
doubts and possible future misunderstandmgs, 
which he had been making such a mighty 
effort to lay before her, vanished from his 
thought. His only sense was that she was 
standing there with her bright eyes fixed 
upon him, her pale cheeks flushed and lips 
trembling. 



V 
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' At least you can answer this,' he cried, 
'must we part?' 

' It is as you will.' 
'As/wiU !' 



She was in his arms : they kissed. The 
past, the future, doubt, fear, friends — the 
world were all annihilated: there was for 
them only that moment of complete joy. 



CHAPTER XXL 
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CHAPTEK XXI 

CONGRATULATIONS. 

Mr. Calthorpe was accompanied by his 
son to the comer of the square in which 
Colonel Cuthbert's house was situated. 
There Maurice got out, * leaving me to pay 

the fare, cunning dog ! — he is sure to 
succeed,' said the father to himself, admiring 
his son's prudence. * A man of truly eco- 
nomic mind is always distinguished by his 
carefulness about cab-fares and his umbrella.' 
He was shown into the drawing-room 
where he foimd Miss Cuthbert alone. It was 
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the first time they had met in private since 
the breach between her and Maurice; but 
Mr. Calthorpe was as gracious as if there had 
been no breach, and as if there had never 
been any interruption of the familiar inter- 
course he had been accustomed to hold with 
her as the oldest friend of her father. He 
was conscious of both circumstances, however, 
as well as of their cause, and he was secretly 
chuckling to himself at the prospect of the 
surprise he had in store for the proud lady. 
He had much satisfaction in thinking that he 
would presently show her how easily she and 
her fortime could be dispensed with by 
his son, and how greatly she had wronged 
him. 

' I am delighted to see you looking so 
remarkably well, my dear Miss Cuthbert. 
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Upon my word, I think the air of London 
agrees with you better than that of Holly- 
ford.' 

* And I am delighted that you have been 
able to come, Mr. Calthorpe. I was so much 
afraid that you might be engaged.' 

He had not observed a momentary glance 
of slyness on her part as he entered, and he 
did not detect the twinkle of mischievous 
fun in her eyes when she spoke with natural 
cordiality. 

* Of course, my engagements are 
numerous — too numerous,' he said, with the 
air of a man who has resigned himself to the 
martyrdom of his own popularity ; adding 
gallantly, 'but when you summon me, 
everything else must give way.' 

* Thank you, it is very good of you to say 
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80. But you know it is a long time since 
you visited us.' 

* That is true ; dear me, how time does fly ! 
I sometimes wonder if the great magician 
Science, amongst his other marvels, has not 
played us a trick and put some electric force 
into the wheels of Time, so that we find 
ourselves at the end of life before we are 
quite conscious that it has begun. But there, 
time is only an agreeable topic for the 
young ; beauty is a topic for all ages. Let 
us talk about yourself. You wrote that you 
desired particularly to see me.' 

* Yes, and you will be surprised when you 
learn why.' 

* Pleasantly, I have no doubt.' 

' I hope so, for it is to ask you to— to my 
wedding.' 

' Your wedding ! ' 
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' Tes, and I wished to ask you in this 
way rather than by a formal invitation, 
because you are my father's oldest friend, 
and I feel as if you were almost a relative. 
I hope you will come.' 

There was no more awkwardness in 
the deUvery of this pretty little address than 
might have been expected ; and if there was 
a slight emphasis on the words ' almost a rela- 
tive/ it was not enough to attract attention. 

' Why, this is the second bridal announce- 
ment I have had this morning,' ejaculated Mr. 
Calthorpe smiling, and yet sensible that the 
importance of his tidings was considerably 
lessened by what he had just heard. Then 
impressively, ' You have touched me deeply 
by asking me in this way and treating me as 
a relative. At one time, indeed, I had 

VOL. IT. T 
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hoped to have the right of calling myself 
your close relative ; your father had the same 
hope, and we thought it would be a pleasing 
cUmax to our Ufelong friendship. That was 
not to be. You young people have ways 
of your own which bewilder us old people, 
and we must be content to allow you to have 
pretty much your own way in the choice of 
partners.' 

* My father is quite satisfied.' 

' I have no doubt of it, and I trust most 
sincerely that none of us may be disappointed 
in the character of the man you have chosen, 
and on whom so much of your future hap- 
piness will depend. I can only say that it 
will afford me the greatest pleasure to be 
present at your marriage ceremony ; and as 
one who sincerely desires that your life may 
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be long and happy, I offer you my con- 
gratulations.' 

Mr. Calthorpe had the agreeable sensation 
produced by the belief that he had acquitted 
himself most gracefully, and nothing could 
have surpassed the elegance of his bow as 
he concluded his remarks. His back was 
turned towards the door, so that he did not 
observe it open and give entrance to Colonel 
Cuthbert and Maurice. His attention was 
drawn to the fact by Mabel. 

' I am glad to be able to introduce you at 
once, Mr. Calthorpe, to my future husband,' 
she said laughing as she took the hand of 
Maurice. 

' What ! — why, when was this arranged ? ' 
cried Mr. Calthorpe, astounded. 

' Only a few days ago,' responded his son, 

T 2 
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' and we have been obliged to allow her to 
be the first to give you the glad news. It 
was only delayed because she could not 
until last night muster courage enough to 
fix the time for telliug you.' 

Mr. Calthorpe looked in amazement from 
one to the other. 

'But what about the engagement to 
Powell?' 

' That was my mistake and Powell's, poor 
fellow/ said the Colonel. 'He always spoke 
to me so confidently that I, like him, 
fancied his suit was progressing favourably 
when it was making no progress at all.' 

'My dear child,' said Mr. Calthorpe, 
embracing his future daughter-in-law, ' I 
congratulated you before, but I congratulate 
you again with all my heart. But it was not 
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fair of y oil — you sly rogues ! — to play such a 
huge practical joke upon me. And you, 
Cuthbert, you are as bad as the others, for I 
would have detected the hoax at once but 
for you.' 

' I really had no intention of misleadiug 
you.' 

' Of course not, of course not. I forgive 
you — and you, my dear child; but I will 
not forgive Maurice. The fellow must have 
been laughing at me all the time I was 
talking so seriously to him this morning.' 

' You have always something to complain 
about, sir,' said the unrepentant son. 

' Of course I have — on principle. What 
would life be without a grievance ? ' 



He had a substantial ground for com- 
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plaint when he discovered what he called 
the maddest of mad Quixotic conditions 
which Maurice insisted upon. It was this: 
that Mabel should be content with the home 
he was able to provide for her, and to live 
upon what income he could earn, until such 
time as he should have paid off the mortgages 
on the Calthorpe estate. From this no per- 
suasion of his father or the Colonel could 
move him, and they were obhged to yield 
the point when they found that Mabel was as 
firmly resolved upon it as himself. Mr. Cal- 
thorpe, however, easily resigned himself to 
the enjoyment of his old home, to the 
privilege of repeatedly reminding Maurice 
of his folly, whilst he generously left the 
management of the mortgages entirely to his 
care 
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About a week after they were united 
Mabel rested her hand on Maurice's arm 
as he was reading a letter. 

* What about Teddy ? ' she inquired 
anxiously. 

' Arkwood can do nothing for him except 
obtain a promise that he will let his mother 
know if he should get into any difficulty. 
He sailed again for New York yesterday.' 

*Poor Teddy! we owe some of our 
trouble to him, Maurice, and we owe to his 
misfortune our happiness.' 



THB END. 
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